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A rugged timepiece & precision compass in one beautiful, solid stainless steel bracelet 



• Satisfaction guaranteed or return within 30 days for 
replacement or refund-no questions asked. 

• Lifetime Service Warranty on vital watch movement. 

This is not a toy. It's a High-Tech watch and | 
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"I would go again. I definitely 
would go again/' 

— an American Vietnam Veteran 

From the Delta to the DMZ, young Americans 
answered the call to duty and proudly served— 
many with "Old Slabsides," better known as the 
" .45." In military nomenclature, Uncle Sam called it the 
"M1911A1 Service Pistol." It was the most powerful 
military sidearm ever issued in the world. And with it 
in Vietnam, we drove more nails in the coffin of 
Communism, which would lead to its eventual fall. 

But Vietnam would be the .45's last war. Soon 
afterwards, it was retired and replaced by the less- 
powerful 9mm so we could comply with NATO ammo 
logistics. So now, the .45, the ".45 era" and our Veterans 
who fought with it are passing into military history. 

How much longer will the .45 be made? No one 
knows. But while it still is, The American Historical 
Foundation is proud to salute those who served in the 
Armed Forces between 1959 and 1975, and the patriotic 
Americans who supported them, by appropriately, 
issuing this firing museum-quality Limited Edition .45. 

24-Karat Gold Plating 

When you pick up this three-pound slab of steel and 
gold, you will know you are holding a special, firing 
Limited Edition, custom gunsmithed to museum quality. 

Like the polished black granite of the Vietnam 
Memorial, you can see your reflection in its mirror- 
polished steel, blued to gloss black and richly plated 
with genuine 24-Karat Gold. 

Historical Symbolism 

Deep bas relief etchings, selectively plated with 
24-Karat Gold, form the central panoply, with borders of 
strapped bamboo and dragons, the Asian symbol of 
power and protection, all designed by Vietnam Veteran, 
the late B.J. Weber. Historical inscriptions include the 
dates of the war and General Westmoreland's praise of all 
who served — "No one could have done it better" with 
the Vietnam Service Medal surmounted on napalm 
flames. In keeping with the high-quality custom gun- 
smithing, all the 24-Karat Gold plating— including across 
the trigger, hammer, slide stop, magazine catch, magazine 
catch lock, safety lock and grip screws— is to Jewelers 
Grate-Heavy thickness, for lasting beauty and value. 

The grips are specially hand-finished to look like 
bamboo, but are actually custom-crafted American 
Oak. Inset in each grip is a full-color, fired enamel 



To safely protect your Vietnam War .45 from dust and 
unauthorized handling, a solid American Walnut 
Display Case is available, with locking glass lid and 
Jungle Green velvet-lined interior. Wau mounts or 
displays on shelf or desk or mantel. 14"x8"x4". 

cloisonne, incorporating the flag of the Republic 
of Vietnam (which colors appear, vertically, in the 
Vietnam Service Medal). 

Fires .45 ACP 

Each is custom-built to military specifications by 
Auto-Ordnance/Thompson, founded by General John T. 
Thompson, who helped develop the .45 ACP round 
and the Thompson Sub-Machine Gun. Made to 
uncompromising standards, the NRA test firing showed 
accuracy "Significantly better than the average as- 
issued M1911." All parts are interchangeable with mili- 
tary-issued pistols. And it fires .45 ACP ammo, so it 
could be used to defend your home, family or nation. 

The Vietnam War Commemorative .45 is strictly 
limited to only 2,500 pistols, worldwide. Each pistol is 
engraved with its special Registry Number between 
VN0001 and VN2500. A Certificate of Authenticity 
attesting to the special Registry Number, edition limit and 
the purity of the 24-Karat Gold plating accompanies your 
Limited Edition M1911A1 .45. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

This museum-quality .45 is available exclusively 
from The American Historical Foundation. You can 
reserve with a small deposit, and a convenient monthly 
payment plan is available. With your reservation, you 
will be made a Member. To reserve or for questions, call 
our Member Relations Staff, toll free, at 1-800-368-8080, 
at our National Historic Landmarks Headquarters and 



Museums, "Columbia,"as seen on The History CrTannel. 

If you don't have a Federal Firearms License, we will help 
coordinate delivery with you through your local firearms 
dealer, after your reservation is received here. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or return in 30 days for a full refund. 

Your ownership and display of this custom- 
gunsmithed firearm today— and as a family heirloom 
tomorrow — says you're proud of our Armed Forces and 
those who served and that as President Reagan 
concluded, "Ours was, in truth, a noble cause." 

Continue the mission . . . lest we forget. 

RESERWTION REQUEST 
Satisfaction guaranteed or return within 30 days for a full refund. 

Yes, please enter my reservation for the firing, limited edition, Vietnam 
War Commemorative .45. 1 will also receive a Certificate of Authenticity 
attesting to the edition limit and purity of the 24-Karat Gold. 

□ My deposit* (or credit card authorization) of $195 per pistol is enclosed. 
Please □ charge or □ invoice the balance due prior to delivery . . . 

□ in ten monthly payments of $160, or 

□ in full. 

□ My payment in full of $1,795 per pistol is enclosed. 

□ Please send the optional Walnut Display Case, adding a final payment of $149. 
*IfI cancel my reservation prior to delivery I will receive a full refund, less 
a commissioning fee of $195. 

□ Please personalize my pistol, at $29; Please send the Engraving Form. 

□ Check or money order enclosed. 

□ Please charge: □ Visa □ MC □ Am. Ex. □ Discover 
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TO MY SON, JOHN, JR. 
FROM JOHN R. WILLIAMS, SR. 



Personalized engraving available on right side of slide. 
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No chapter in U.S. history is so 
haunting, complicated or misunder- 
stood. From early operations 
advising civilian irregulars, to rooftop 
extractions of fleeing refugees, to elaborate 
post-mortems by all manner of experts, 
the Vietnam War fueled unparalleled 
metamorphosis in America. 

Regarded as our longest military conflict, 
Vietnam put America's most volatile years 
since the Civil War on a world stage. It lit a 
fuse that sizzled across college campuses, 
through big cities and small towns, into 
our radios, newspapers and TVs. It touched 
off revolutions in civil rights, gender 
equality, popular culture, religion, govern- 
ment, education and the environment. The 
war defined the times, then and now. 

Vietnam uprooted American teen-agers 
raised on post- World War II prosperity and 
dropped them into a dangerous jungle of 
rain, sweat, snakes, bullets and blood - to 
battle an enemy force willing to feed more 
than a million lives into the meat grinder 
of its war plan. The enemy, rarely discern- 
ible, did not measure progress by body 
counts or battles won. Success was to 
endure: if necessary, forever. 

The public had difficulty understanding 
Vietnam, a war so unlike any other we 
had fought. The media converted that 
misunderstanding into a Vietnam mythol- 
ogy that, with rare exceptions, sensation- 
alized isolated incidents and grossly 
misrepresented the men and women who 
fought there. Most disturbing of all, those 
misrepresentations became the basis for 
much written history on the subject. Time- 
Life Books in "The Vietnam Experience/' 
for example, described those who proudly 
served their country as "outcasts ... 
soldiers fighting a war nobody wanted." 

The mythology painted an image of the 
Vietnam War as a hallucinogenic kaleido- 
scope of unrest, drug abuse, draft-card 
burning and government mistrust. True, 
these elements were part of it. But how 
little we see of our reason for being there - 
to protect a free society from invasion and 
conquest. Acts of heroism on the battle- 
field were routinely overshadowed by acts 
of civil disobedience at home. It is little 
wonder that, despite thousands of volumes 
on the subject, history has failed to tell the 
Vietnam War story well. Too often, it has 
been explained by those who were not 
there - or worse, by those who were there 
but chose to accelerate the mythology 
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rather than tell the truth. Exaggeration, as 
Hollywood soon discovered, pays better. 

Admittedly, it is a difficult story to tell, 
one that bears consideration from many 
angles. This issue of The American Legion 
Magazine offers a new contribution to an 
evolving understanding of the war, how it 
shaped modern America and the world. It 
is presented in honor of those who fought 
there - people who came home and started 
their lives over, those who didn't come 
home and those who came home changed 
in ways we don't fully comprehend. This 
issue is for them, my fellow veterans of the 
Vietnam War era. 

Legion's Support of Freedom. The war, 
the public's understanding of it and the 
aftermath have been integral to The 
American Legion agenda since the 1950s. 
Before U.S. troops other than special- 
operations personnel were committed to 
the region, the Legion supported aid to 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in 
their quests for self-government. 

When U.S. destroyers were attacked in 
the Gulf of Tonkin in 1964 and U.S. 
military action was authorized, National 
Commander Don Johnson said there was 
"but one answer for Americans . . . and 
that is victory, a victory which will stem 
the tide of red aggression not only in 
Vietnam but in all of Southeast Asia ... For 
this nation, we must first stem the com- 
munist invasion and then talk of peace." 

The Legion urged swift, decisive mili- 
tary action. Nearly every year of the war, 
American Legion national commanders 
traveled to Vietnam and came back with 
the same conclusions: interdiction of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, breakup of enemy 
strongholds in Laos and Cambodia, 
aggressive strikes against supply posts and 
routes in North Vietnam, and closing the 
port at Haiphong would go a long way 
toward ending the war. But as it pro- 
gressed, Vietnam became more politically 
complicated and publicly divisive, and in 
1970, the Legion supported the decision to 
begin withdrawing U.S. troops. 

The Legion's stated belief on Vietnam 
was that we were there for all the right 
reasons, reasons not unlike those which 
summoned U.S. GIs to save the world from 
tyranny less than 25 years earlier. The 
same ideals were employed to protect 
South Korea from communist aggression 
in the early 1950s. Indeed, we went to 
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Holland America knows what you're coming to 
the Great Land to see: breathtaking mountains, 
awesome glaciers and spectacular wildlife. 

• More time in Denali National Park than any 
other tour company 
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Vietnam for reasons strikingly 
familiar to those that saved 
Kuwait from Saddam Hussein in 
1991 and ousted him from power 
in 2003. We went to Vietnam to 
defend human freedom and to 
oppose aggressive conquest. Since 
the end of World War I, the 
Legion has steadfastly agreed that 
these are values worth fighting 
for, "to make right the master of 
might." The men and women who 
went to defend those values, often 
to the death, did so with the same 
spirit of duty, honor and country 
that guided our troops in the first 
world war, the second world war, 
the Korean War and in all U.S. 
armed conflicts that followed. 

Throughout the Vietnam War, 
as turmoil and dissent captivated 
public attention - much to the 
enemy's pleasure - The American 
Legion stood by its principles. 
Antiwar demonstrators were 
burning American flags and 
disparaging our troops; the Legion 
was passing out U.S. Flag pins and 
putting up billboards proclaiming 
"To Our Guys in Vietnam, Give 
'Em Hell! We're With You 100%." 
The Legion's "Operation Show 
Your Colors" program was a 
nationwide rallying cry to support 
our troops and returning veterans 
alike. The Legion organized 
parades to show that support, 
including one in Nassau County, 
N.Y., that drew 25,000 marchers. 

But the protest movement 
persisted, standing in the way of 
the war's swift prosecution, 
which the Legion so strongly 
urged. Legionnaires knew from 
experience that anything less 
than support at home is a disser- 
vice to the men and women of the 
armed forces. Anything less can, 
and did, cost lives. 

And so The American Legion 
worked dutifully at the local and 
national levels to support U.S. 
troops fighting there - from 
fashioning care packages to be 
sent overseas to lobbying for 
substantially better education 
benefits in expanded versions of 
the GI Bill. The Legion poured its 
passion into a "Jobs for Veterans" 
program and hosted career fairs 
and served as a liaison between 
employers, schools, community 



leaders and returning veterans. 
Thousands found work this way. 
The Legion was an early, firm 
voice demanding a full account- 
ing of U.S. POWs and MIAs. 
Legion posts became information 
clearing houses for returning 
veterans who needed to know 
about VA benefits. The Legion 
fought for a succession of increas- 
es in compensation for those who 
came home with service-connect- 
ed disabilities. How those disabili- 
ties were to be defined was, and 
still is, a serious issue for Vietnam 
veterans and the Legion alike. 

After the War. By the 1970s, staff 
in the Legion's Veterans Affairs & 
Rehabilitation division had 
become increasingly suspicious of 
a link between the chemical 
defoliant Agent Orange and dozens 
of health problems reported by 
veterans who came into contact 
with it during the war. Problems 
ranged from skin rashes to cancer 
to birth defects among the chil- 
dren of those who handled the 
herbicide, which was later banned. 
In 1979, the VA reported receiving 
500 applications for compensation 
from sick veterans exposed to it. A 
year later, that number grew to 
4,800. By 1982, it was 67,000. 

By that time, the Legion had 
already mobilized its members to 
identify any and all veterans who 
had contact with Agent Orange. 
The VA promised thorough 
medical examinations, but almost 
no research had been amassed on 
the subject, and all claims for 
benefits based on exposure to 
Agent Orange had thus far been 
rejected. The Legion wanted 
results sooner than the VA or the 
Centers for Disease Control would 
produce. "The American Legion is 
not going to put this issue in the 
closet until 1987," National 
Commander Al Keller said after 
the CDC announced it would take 
five years for conclusions from its 
national study. "We will urge the 
timely release of all relevant 
findings as they become avail- 
able." 

Timely releases did not happen. 
Dissatisfied with the CDC's 
response, the Legion joined forces 
with two epidemiologists - Drs. 



Jeanne Stellman and Steven 
Stellman - to produce an indepen- 
dent study of 15,000 Vietnam War 
veterans from six different states. 
More than 700 Legionnaires were 
trained to assist in "The American 
Legion and Columbia University 
Study of Vietnam-Era Veterans," 
which was produced within the 
year and still stands as the 
fundamental Agent Orange study 
that brought about VA recognition 
and benefits. That process contin- 
ues today, as more conditions, 
such as type 2 diabetes and 
numerous cancers, are now 
recognized by VA as Agent 
Orange-linked. 

The Legion similarly pioneered 
clinical acceptance of post- 
traumatic stress disorder among 
Vietnam veterans in the 1980s. 
The modern cousin to a malady 
Legion founders described as 
"shell shock" that afflicted U.S. 
combat veterans after World War I, 
PTSD was taken seriously as a VA- 
compensable disability only after 
steady pressure from the Legion. 
And it was the Legion that suc- 
cessfully lobbied to keep VA from 
closing down facilities that treated 
PTSD-suffering veterans. 

So many strides regarding 
Vietnam and its veterans have 
been arduous. Even the black- 
granite Vietnam Veterans Memo- 
rial in Washington was an uphill 
battle the Legion fought. Our 
members raised more than $1.2 
million, making the Legion the 
Wall's single biggest contributor. 
Since then, the memorial has 
become a national treasure. As 
Commander Keller said when 
ground was broken, "There is no 
shame in serving with honor and 
courage in difficult times. And 
there is no shame enshrining the 
names of fallen comrades in 
immutable stone for generations 
to recall." 

Behind those enshrined names 
is a story. It is a story of fortitude 
and sacrifice, courage and cama- 
raderie, of war and in its after- 
math. It is not a myth, not the 
Vietnam portrayed by Hollywood, 
but the truth. It is our duty as 
veterans to deliver that truth in 
our own words, in the names of 
those with whom we served. 
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BY JAMES WEBB 



Forty years ago, Asia was at a vital crossroads, 
moving into an uncertain future dominated by 
three different historical trends. The first involved the 
aftermath of the carnage and destruction of World War 
II, which left scars on every country in the region and 
dramatically changed Japan's role in East Asian affairs. 
The second was the sudden, regionwide end of 
European colonialism, which created governmental 
vacuums in every second-tier country except Thailand 
and, to a lesser extent, the Philippines. The third was 
the emergence of communism as a powerful tool of 
expansionism by military force, its doctrine and 
strategies emanating principally from the birthplace of 
the Communist International: the Soviet Union. 



Europe's withdrawal from the 
region dramatically played into 
the hands of communist revolu- 
tionary movements, especially in 
the wake of the communist 
takeover of China in 1949. Unlike 
in Europe, these countries had 
never known Western-style 
democracy. In 1950, the parti- 
tioned country of Korea exploded 



into war when the communist 
North invaded South Korea, with 
the Chinese Army joining the 
effort six months later. Commu- 
nist insurgencies erupted 
throughout Indochina. In Malay- 
sia, the British led a 10-year anti- 
guerrilla campaign against China- 
backed revolutionaries. A similar 
insurgency in Indonesia brought 



about a communist coup attempt, 
also sponsored by the Chinese, 
which was put down in 1965. 

The situation inside Vietnam 
was the most complicated. First, 
for a variety of reasons the 
French had not withdrawn from 
their long-term colony after 
World War II, making it easy for 
insurgents to rally the national- 
istic Vietnamese to their side. 
Second, the charismatic, Soviet- 
trained communist leader Ho Chi 
Minh had quickly consolidated 
his anti-French power base just 
after the war by assassinating the 
leadership of competing political 
groups that were both anti- 
French and anti-communist. 
Third, once the Korean War 
armistice was signed in 1953, the 
Chinese had shifted large 
amounts of sophisticated weap- 
onry to Ho Chi Minh's army. The 
Viet Minh's sudden acquisition of 
larger-caliber weapons and field 
artillery such as the 105-millime- 
ter Howitzer abruptly changed 
the nature of the war and con- 
tributed heavily to the French 
humiliation at Dien Bien Phu. 

Fourth, further war became 
inevitable when U.S.-led backers 
of the incipient South Vietnamese 
democracy called off a 1956 
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election agreed upon after 
Vietnam was divided in 1954. In 
geopolitical terms, this failure to 
go forward with elections was 
prudent, since it was clear a 
totalitarian state had emerged in 
the north. President Eisenhower's 
frequently quoted admonition 
that Ho Chi Minh would get 75 
percent of the vote was not 
predicated on the communist 
leader's popularity but on the 
impossibility of getting a fair vote 
in communist-controlled North 
Vietnam. But in propaganda 
terms, it solidified Ho Chi Minh's 
standing and in many eyes 
justified the renewed warfare he 
would begin in the south two 
years later. 




Under President John F 
Kennedy's three -year, 
$3 billion tax- cut package 
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South Vietnam President Ngo 
Dinh Diem is assassinated. 

President Kennedy is 
assassinated in Dallas. 



In 1958, the communists 
unleashed a terrorist campaign 
in the south. Within two years, 
their northern-trained squads 
were assassinating an average of 
11 government officials a day. 
President Kennedy referred to 
this campaign in 1961 when he 
decided to increase the number 
of American soldiers operating 
inside South Vietnam. "We have 
talked about and read stories of 
7,000 to 15,000 guerrillas operat- 
ing in Vietnam, killing 2,000 civil 
officers a year and 2,000 police 
officers a year - 4,000 total," 
Kennedy said. "How we fight that 
kind of problem, which is going 
to be with us all through this 
decade, seems to me to be one of 
the great problems now before 
the United States." 

Among the local populace, the 



communist assassination squads 
were the "stick," threatening to 
kill anyone who officially affili- 
ated with the South Vietnamese 
government. Along with the 
assassination squads came the 
"carrot," a highly trained politi- 
cal cadre that also infiltrated 
South Vietnam from the north. 
The cadre helped the people 
prepare defenses in their villages, 
took rice from farmers as taxes 
and recruited Viet Cong soldiers 
from the local young population. 
Spreading out into key areas - 
such as those provinces just 
below the demilitarized zone, 
those bordering Laos and Cambo- 
dia, and those with future access 
routes to key cities - the commu- 
nists gained strong footholds. 

The communists began spread- 
ing out from their enclaves, 
fighting on three levels simulta- 
neously. First, they continued 
their terror campaign, assassinat- 
ing local leaders, police officers, 
teachers and others who declared 
support for the South Vietnamese 
government. Second, they waged 
an effective small-unit guerrilla 
war that was designed to disrupt 
commerce, destroy morale and 
clasp local communities to their 
cause. And finally, beginning in 
late 1964, they introduced 
conventional forces from the 
north, capable of facing, if not 
defeating, main force infantry 
units - including the Americans 
- on the battlefield. Their gamble 
was that once the United States 
began fighting on a larger scale - 
as it did in March 1965 - its 
people would not support a long 
war of attrition. As Ho Chi Minh 
famously put it, "For every one of 
yours we kill, you will kill 10 of 
ours. But in the end it is you who 
will grow tired." 

Ho Chi Minh was right. The 
infamous "body counts" were 
continuously disparaged by the 
media and the antiwar move- 
ment. Hanoi removed the doubt in 
1995, when on the 20th anniver- 
sary of the fall of Saigon officials 
admitted having lost 1.1 million 
combat soldiers dead, with 
another 300,000 "still missing." 

Communist losses of 1.4 
million dead compared to Ameri- 



ca's losses of 58,000 and South 
Vietnam's 245,000 stand as stark 
evidence that eliminates many 
myths about the war. The 
communists, and particularly the 
North Vietnamese, were excellent 
and determined soldiers. But the 
"wily, elusive guerrillas" that the 
media loved to portray were not 
exclusively wily, elusive or even 
guerrillas when one considers 
that their combat deaths were 
four times those of their enemies, 
combined. And an American 
military that located itself 
halfway around the world to take 
on a determined enemy on the 
terrain of the enemy's choosing 
was hardly the incompetent, 
demoralized and confused force 
that so many antiwar professors, 
journalists and filmmakers love 
to portray. 

Why Did We Fight? The United 
States recognized South Vietnam 
as a political entity separate from 
North Vietnam, just as it recog- 
nized West Germany as separate 
from communist-controlled East 
Germany and just as it continues 
to recognize South Korea from 
communist-controlled North 
Korea. As signatories of the 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organiza- 
tion, we pledged to defend South 
Vietnam from external aggression. 
South Vietnam was invaded by the 
north, just as certainly, although 
with more sophistication, as South 
Korea was invaded by North 
Korea. The extent to which the 
North Vietnamese, as well as 
antiwar Americans, went to deny 
this reality by pretending the war 
was fought only by Viet Cong 
soldiers from the south is, histori- 
cally, one of the clearest examples 
of their disingenuous conduct. At 
one point during the war, 15 of 
North Vietnam's 16 combat 
divisions were in the south. 

How Did We Fight? The Vietnam 
War varied year by year and 
region by region, our military's 
posture unavoidably mirroring 
political events in the United 
States. Too often in today's 
America we are left with the 
images burned into a weary 
nation's consciousness at the very 
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end of the war, when massive 
social problems had been visited 
on an army that was demoral- 
ized, sitting in defensive canton- 
ments and simply waiting to be 
withdrawn. While reflecting 
America's final months in Viet- 
nam, they hardly tell the story of 
the years of effort and battlefield 
success that preceded them. 

Little recognition has been 
given in this country of how 
brutal the war was for those who 
fought it on the ground and how 
well our military performed. 
Dropped onto the enemy's terrain 
12,000 miles away from home, 
America's citizen-soldiers per- 
formed with a tenacity and 
quality that may never be truly 
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understood. Those who believe 
the war was fought incompetently 
on a tactical level should consider 
the enormous casualties to which 
the communists now admit. And 
those who believe that it was a 
"dirty little war" where the bombs 
did all the work might contem- 
plate that it was the most costly 
war the U.S. Marine Corps has 
ever fought. Five times as many 
Marines died in Vietnam as in 
World War I, three times as many 
as in Korea. And the Marines 
suffered more total casualties, 
killed and wounded, in Vietnam 
than in all of World War II. 

Another allegation was that our 
soldiers were over-decorated 
during the Vietnam War. James 
Fallows says in his book "Nation- 
al Defense" that by 1971, we had 
given out almost 1.3 million 
medals for bravery in Vietnam, as 
opposed to some 1.7 million for 
all of World War II. Others have 
repeated the figure, including the 
British historian Richard Holmes 
in his book "Acts of War." This 
comparison is incorrect for a 



number of reasons. First, these 
totals included air medals, rarely 
awarded for bravery. We awarded 
more than 1 million air medals to 
Army soldiers during Vietnam. 
Air medals were almost always 
given on a points basis for 
missions flown, and it was not 
unusual to see a helicopter pilot 
with 40 air medals because of the 
nature of his job. 

If we compare the top three 
actual gallantry awards, the 
Army awarded: 

■ 289 Medals of Honor in 
World War II and 155 in Vietnam. 

■ 4,434 Distinguished Service 
Crosses in World War II and 846 
in Vietnam. 

■ 73,651 Silver Stars in World 
War II against 21,630 in Vietnam. 

The Marine Corps, which lost 
103,000 killed or wounded out of 
some 400,000 sent to Vietnam, 
awarded 47 Medals of Honor (34 
posthumously), 362 Navy Crosses 
(139 posthumously) and 2,592 
Silver Stars. 

Second, although the Army 
awarded another 1.3 million 
"meritorious" Bronze Stars and 
Army Commendation Medals in 
Vietnam, this was hardly unique. 
After World War II, Army Regula- 
tion 600-45 authorized every 
soldier who had received either a 
Combat Infantryman's Badge or a 
Combat Medical Badge to also be 
awarded a meritorious Bronze 
Star. The Army has no data 
regarding how many soldiers 
received Bronze Stars through 
this blanket procedure. 

Atrocities? We made errors, 
although nowhere on the scale 
alleged by those who have a 
stake in disparaging our effort. 
Fighting a well-trained enemy 
who seeks cover in highly 
contested populated areas where 
civilians often assist the other 
side is the most difficult form of 
warfare. The most important 
distinction is that the deliberate 
killing of innocent civilians was 
a crime in the U.S. military. We 
held ourselves accountable for 
My Lai. And yet we are still 
waiting for the communists to 
take responsibility for the 
thousands of civilians deliber- 



ately killed by their political 
cadre as a matter of policy. A 
good place for them to start 
holding their own forces account- 
able would be Hue, where during 
the 1968 Tet Offensive more than 
2,000 locals were systematically 
executed during the brief com- 
munist takeover of the city. 

What Went Wrong? Beyond the 
battlefield, just about everything 
one might imagine. 

The war was begun, and 
fought, without clear political 
goals. Its battlefield complexities 
were never fully understood by 
those who were judging, and 
commenting upon, American 
performance. As a rifle platoon 
and company commander in the 
infamous An Hoa Basin west of 
Da Nang, on any given day my 
Marines could be fighting three 
different wars: one against 
terrorism, one against guerrillas 
and one against conventional 
forces. The implications of these 
challenges, as well as our suc- 
cesses in dealing with them, 
never seemed to penetrate an 
American populace inundated by 
negative press stories filed by 
reporters, particularly television 
journalists, who had no clue 
about the real tempo of the war. 
And one of the most under- 
reported revelations after the war 
ended was that several top 
reporters were compromised 
while in Vietnam, by communist 
agents who had managed to gain 
employment as their assistants, 
thus shaping in a large way their 
reporting. 

Most importantly, Vietnam 
became an undeclared war fought 
against the background of a 
highly organized dissent move- 
ment at home. Few Americans 
who grew up after the war know 
that a large part of this dissent 
movement was already in place 
before the Vietnam War began. 
Many who wished for revolution- 
ary changes in America had 
pushed for them through the 
vehicles of groups such as the 
ban-the-bomb movement in the 
1950s and the civil-rights move- 
ment of the early and mid-1960s. 
In this regard, it is interesting to 
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note that the infamous antiwar 
group Students for a Democratic 
Society was created at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan through the Port 
Huron Statement in 1962 - three 
full years before American 
ground troops landed at Da Nang. 
The SDS hoped to bring revolu- 
tion to America through the issue 
of race. They and other extremist 
groups soon found more fertile 
soil on the issue of the war. 

Former communist colonel Bui 
Tin, a highly placed propaganda 
officer during the war, recently 
published a memoir in which he 
specifically admitted a truth that 
was assumed by American 
fighting men for years. The Hanoi 
government assumed from the 
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beginning that the United States 
would never prevail in Vietnam 
so long as the dissent movement, 
which they called "the Rear 
Front," was successful at home. 
Many top leaders of this move- 
ment coordinated efforts directly 
with Vietnamese communist 
officials in Hanoi. Such coordina- 
tion often included visiting the 
North Vietnamese capital - for 
instance, during the planning 
stages for the October 1967 
march on the Pentagon - a few 
weeks before the siege of Khe 
Sanh kicked into high gear and a 
few months before the Tet 
Offensive. 

The majority of the American 
people never truly bought the 
antiwar movement's logic. While 
it is correct to say many wearied 
of an ineffective national strategy 
as the war dragged on, they never 
stopped supporting the actual 
goals for which the United States 
and South Vietnam fought. As late 
as September 1972, a Harris 
survey indicated overwhelming 
support for continued bombing of 
North Vietnam - 55 percent to 32 
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percent - and for mining North 
Vietnamese harbors - 64 percent 
to 22 percent. By a margin of 74 
percent to 11 percent, those polled 
also agreed that "it is important 
that South Vietnam not fall into 
the control of the communists." 

Was It Worth It? On a human 
level, the war brought tragedy to 
hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can homes through death, dis- 
abling wounds and psychological 
scars. Many other Vietnam 
veterans were stigmatized by their 
own peers as a classic Greek 
tragedy played out before the 
nation's eyes. Those who did not 
go, particularly among the nation's 
elites, were often threatened by 
the acts of those who did and as a 
consequence inverted the usual 
syllogism of service. If I did not go 
to a war because I believed it was 
immoral, what does it say about 
someone who did? If someone 
who fought is perceived as having 
been honorable, what does that 
say about someone who was asked 
to and could have but did not? 

Vietnam veterans, most of 
whom entered the military just 
after leaving high school, had 
their educational and profession- 
al lives interrupted during their 
most formative years. In many 
parts of the country and in many 
professional arenas, their having 
served their country was a 
negative when it came to admis- 
sion into universities or being 
hired for jobs. The fact that the 
overwhelming majority of those 
who served were able to persist 
and make successful lives for 
themselves and their families is 
strong testament to the quality of 
Americans who actually did step 
forward and serve. 

On a national level, and in the 
eyes of history, the answer is 
easier. One can gain an apprecia- 
tion for what we attempted to 
achieve in Vietnam by examining 
the aftermath of the communist 
victory in 1975. A gruesome 
holocaust took place in Cambo- 
dia, the likes of which had not 
been seen since World War II. 
Two million Vietnamese fled their 
country - mostly by boat. Thou- 
sands lost their lives in the 



process. This was the first such 
diaspora in Vietnam's long and 
frequently tragic history. Inside 
Vietnam, a million of the south's 
best young leaders were sent to 
re-education camps; more than 
50,000 perished while impris- 
oned, and others remained 
captives for as long as 18 years. 
An apartheid system was put into 
place that punished those who 
had been loyal to the United 
States, as well as their families, in 
matters of education, employment 
and housing. The Soviet Union 
made Vietnam a client state until 
its own demise, pumping billions 
of dollars into the country and 
keeping extensive naval and air 
bases at Cam Ranh Bay. In fact, 
communist Vietnam did not truly 
start opening up to the outside 
world until the Soviet Union 
ceased to exist. 

Would I Do It Again? Others are 
welcome to disagree, but on this I 
have no doubt. Like almost every 
Marine I have ever met, my 
strongest regret is that perhaps I 
could have done more. But no 
other experience in my life has 
been more important than the 
challenge of leading Marines 
during those extraordinarily 
difficult times. Nor am I alone in 
this feeling. The most accurate 
poll of the attitudes of those who 
served in Vietnam - Harris, 1980 

- showed that 91 percent were 
glad they'd served their country, 
and 74 percent enjoyed their time 
in the service. Additionally, 89 
percent agreed that "our troops 
were asked to fight in a war which 
our political leaders in Washing- 
ton would not let them win." 

On that final question, history 
will surely be kinder to those who 
fought than to those who directed 

- or opposed - the war. □ 

James Webb served as a rifle 
platoon and company commander 
with the Fifth Marine Regiment in 
Vietnam. A former secretary of the 
Navy, he is the author of "Fields of 
Fire" and "Lost Soldiers" He also 
was the creator and executive 
producer of the film "Rules of 
Engagement" His website is at 
www.jameswebb.com. 
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William C. Westmoreland remains 
proud of his soldiers* 



BY JOHN RAUGHTER 

t the dawn of the Vietnam War, 
William C. Westmoreland was on top of the 
world. A respected superintendent of the U.S. 
Military Academy, "Westy" had already 
distinguished himself in two wars. The 
ramrod straight, silver-haired southern 
gentleman was by all accounts a great 
soldier, dubbed "the inevitable general" 
by his West Point classmates. 
Comparisons to Robert E. Lee were 
natural. He was an obvious choice for 
President Lyndon Johnson to appoint 
commander of Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam. In 1965, 
Westmoreland was the toast of 
the town when Time named him 
"Man of the Year." Yet, just two 
years later, he was burned in effigy 
on college campuses across 
America. And like Lee, he also 
was denied the final victory he 
so desperately wanted. 



'A lot of people in the media 
thought they were smarter than 
everybody else. But they were 
in an environment that they 
didn't understand. 9 



At 89, some memories have 
dimmed for the retired general, 
but the military feistiness 
remains. Aware that many 
historians and journalists have 
criticized his Vietnam leader- 
ship, Westmoreland told The 
American Legion Magazine in 
2002, "I don't give a damn. 
When you're in a position of 
authority, you do the best you 
can. Lives were at stake." 

Critics contend that Westmore- 
land was deceptively light in 
estimates of enemy troop 
strength that he reported to his 
superiors in Washington. The 
general vehemently denies the 
charge. In a 1984 libel suit he 
filed against CBS, Westmoreland 
testified that the numbers he 
used were "people we wanted to 
destroy in a military way." The 
higher numbers he is accused of 
ignoring were not an offensive 
force, Westmoreland says, but 
women, children and old men. 

Westmoreland later withdrew 
the lawsuit, but the absence of 
media presence in his daily life 
has not made his heart grow 
fonder. "A lot of people in the 
media thought they were smarter 
than everybody else," Westmore- 
land says of those who covered 
Vietnam. "But they were in an 
environment that they didn't 
understand." 

He points to the Tet Offensive 



as a specific instance where the 
media got it wrong. "It was a 
great victory for Americans, but 
they were told otherwise." 

Today, Westmoreland and his 
wife of 56 years, Kitsy, divide 
their time between a retirement 
home near Charleston, S.C., and 
their mountain cabin in Ca- 
shiers, N.C. Although decades 
ago Westmoreland was a light- 
ning rod for those dissatisfied 
with the war's progress and for 



others who felt America should 
not be in Vietnam at all, to many 
Americans Westmoreland 
remains a hero. His place in 
history is as conflicted as it is 
misunderstood. 

"The American people don't 
know who I am and don't give a 
damn who I am. They don't 
know about war. They don't 
understand war." 

"Now Westy," Kitsy says, "we 
can never go to a filling station 



Ike: Westy had it tougher 

Historians have often pondered how great generals from different 
eras would have performed in Vietnam. MACV commander Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland himself often wondered. In the biography 
"Westmoreland: The Inevitable General," Ernest B. Furgurson 
reports that during a wartime dinner party, Westmoreland surveyed 
his colonels and generals on how World War II generals would have 
fit into the Vietnam War. Their conclusion: the smartest generals 
would be successful in any war, but "the full-speed-ahead types like 
Patton would be hopeless in a war like that in Vietnam." 

Westmoreland had the solid support of one great World War II 
general: former President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Notes at the 
Johnson Library reveal a candid discussion between presidents 
Johnson and Eisenhower in 1968 at Eisenhower's winter home in 
Palm Desert, Calif. A war-weary Johnson seeking military advice 
from Eisenhower was taken aback when Eisenhower refused to 
second-guess the commander in the field. Westmoreland had "the 
greatest responsibility of any general I have ever known in history," 
Eisenhower told a startled Johnson. 

Johnson reminded Eisenhower that Westmoreland commanded 
only 500,000 troops, as opposed to the 5 million Ike commanded 
during the invasion of Nazi-controlled Europe. "Westmoreland's 
job is tougher," Eisenhower said. "I always knew where the 
enemy was." 

-J.R. 
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or anyplace without someone 
coming up to you and paying 
respects." He admits this is true 
and quickly gives in. 

His criticisms of the media, 
war protesters and his old boss, 
Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, are more matter-of- 
fact and less bitter than they 
once were. 

Of McNamara's 1995 memoir, 
which contained an apology 
for U.S. policy in Vietnam, 
Westmoreland charitably says, 
"I admired him for it. It took 
a lot of courage." 

"You were mad as hops at 
him," Kitsy gently reminds him. 
"When that book came out, you 
didn't like it." 




Soviet leader Nikita 
Khruschev falls from grace 
with the Communist Party 
and is deposed from office. 



The Beatles top the 
charts with "I Want 
to Hold Your Hand/' 

Civil rights leader 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
is awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

The Ford Motor Co. 
introduces the sporty 
new Mustang. Sticker 
price: $2,368. 

A brief pause follows. "McNa- 
mara was a bright man, but not 
as bright as he thought he was," 
Westmoreland adds. "Particu- 
larly on military matters." 

The Westmorelands' devotion 
for each other might be expected 
from a couple still together 
nearly 70 years after first meet- 
ing. But that devotion also faced 
great tests. Commanding troops 
in a war wasn't just a job to 
Westmoreland; it was how he 
was to be defined by history. 
And, during the time, it was how 
his family was to be defined. 

In 1965, after a series of 
attacks by Viet Cong terrorists, 
President Johnson ordered the 
evacuation of all U.S. military 




dependents from Vietnam. Kitsy 
and the three Westmoreland 
children moved to Hawaii, where 
Kitsy faced verbal attacks by 
antiwar activists, vandalization 
of the family's home and an 
erroneous radio report of her 
husband's assassination. The 
atmosphere grew so intense that 
Kitsy and the children moved to 
the Philippines, while her 
husband, a decorated veteran of 
two previous American wars, 
served in Vietnam. 

All war commanders bear the 
burdens that come with the loss 
of life. But Westmoreland was 
touched personally by it as well. 
Kitsy's brother, Lt. Col. Frederick 
F. Van Deusen, died when his 
helicopter was shot down over 
the Mekong River. Westmoreland 
learned the news just hours 
before he was promoted to Army 
chief of staff in Washington. He 
did not tell Kitsy until after the 
ceremony. 

Despite their close friendship, 
Westmoreland and Johnson often 
had tactical disagreements. 
Westmoreland wanted more 
troops and strikes against 
Cambodia and Laos, hotbeds for 
enemy activity. Johnson would 
not listen. 

"He had many advisers - 
McNamara was one of them," 
Westmoreland recalls. "They 
were afraid China would enter 
the war." Despite their disagree- 
ments, the public perception that 
the president and the command- 
er were close friends was an 
accurate one, he says. "I got to 
know LBJ pretty well. He had 
good personal instincts and, 
early on, thought I was after his 
job. Once I assured him that I 
wasn't, we got along fine." 

Assuring others, however, was 
not so easy. 

In 1967, the South Carolina 
General Assembly passed a 
resolution "to prevail upon" 
Westmoreland to enter the 
presidential race. But Westmore- 
land was a soldier and strongly 
believed soldiers should loyally 
follow the orders of their civilian 
leaders. The Constitution de- 
manded it, and Johnson demand- 
ed it. "I hope you don't pull a 



MacArthur on me," Johnson told 
Westmoreland early in the 
Vietnam War, clearly referring to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
challenge of Truman's Korean 
War policies. 

It was Westmoreland's loyalty 
to Johnson, an increasingly 
unpopular president leading an 
unpopular war, that diminished 
Westmoreland's own standing 
among many Americans. 

"I guess the people did not see 
the relevance of that war to our 
national interest," he says. 
"Unlike World War II, our 
security was not threatened." 

The outcome of that war, 
Westmoreland believes, could 
have been different if Congress 
had been willing to enforce the 
provisions of the Paris cease-fire 
agreement. Instead, as a weak- 
ened President Nixon attempted 
to survive the Watergate scandal, 
lawmakers banned all forms of 
U.S. military assistance to 
Vietnam. 

When Saigon fell, Westmore- 
land was hospitalized for previ- 
ously undisclosed reasons. The 
general and Kitsy now admit it 
was a stress-induced heart 
attack. "Anger and sorrow" is 
how he describes his emotions at 
the time. 

The Vietnam War, Westmore- 
land believes, was not a failure 
of America's soldiers. "They did 
a heck of a good job," he says. 

Kitsy wants history to simi- 
larly remember her husband. 
"He was an honorable man who 
lived honor, duty, country in 
every way." 

During the war, Westmoreland 
kept a written quote on his desk 
to remind him why America was 
in Vietnam. Ironically, it came 
from a man who many in the 
antiwar movement also respect- 
ed. "Let every nation know," 
President John F. Kennedy said, 
"whether it wishes us well or ill, 
that we shall pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any 
foe to assure the survival and 
success of liberty." □ 

John Raughter is editor of The 
American Legion Magazine. 
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Media 
distortions 
helped enemy. 




This photograph has been used for propaganda purposes to show the 
consequences of an alleged U.S. napalm attack, when in reality it was a 
South Vietnamese aircraft that was responsible, corbis 



commentary 



BY JIM BOHANNON 



Much has been written about media bias during the 
Vietnam War. Without doubt, it can be said the 
enemy viewed reporters as tools for achieving their 
goal of victory. "Our purpose is, through a progression 
of all-out attacks, to cause many U.S. casualties and so 
erode the U.S. will that the antiwar influences will gain 
decisive political strength," said Pham Van Dong, 
former prime minister of North Vietnam. Moreover, Ho 
Chi Minh famously predicted, "For every one of yours 
we kill, you will kill 10 of ours. But in the end, it is you 
who will grow tired." 



Their strategy of winning away 
from the battlefield worked - an 
especially fortunate circumstance 
for the communist cause, since 
they never came close to winning 
on the battlefield against U.S. 
forces. 

The biggest single question of 
media influence on the outcome 
of the Vietnam War centers on 
the Tet Offensive of Jan. 31, 1968, 
and ample evidence shows that 
headlines dealt a lot more with 
expectations than fact. 

True, North Vietnamese 
regular army forces and the Viet 
Cong guerrillas attacked Saigon 
and most provincial capitals, 
briefly overrunning some. But 
except in the old imperial city of 
Hue, these communist occupa- 
tions were principally measured 
in hours. When Tet was over, 
Hanoi had gained exactly zero 
territory and lost thousands of 
troops. The North Vietnamese 
Army suffered severe losses. The 
Viet Cong were never again a 
significant factor in the war. It 
was one of the most lopsided 
military defeats in history - for 
the communists, that is. But U.S. 
news stories harped on earlier 
expectations of light at the end of 
the tunnel. Those expectations 
may indeed have been too rosy, 
especially given the decision not 
to prosecute the war to win, as 



was well within our capabilities. 
But that doesn't alter the facts: 
the United States and its allies 
won decisively, and any honest 
reporting of Tet must be in that 
context. Victory should have 
been the lead to the story. But 
most coverage dwelled on how 
this was more than the commu- 
nists had been expected to do, as 
if there were any doubt that they 
could temporarily grab some 
territory if they were willing to 
virtually commit suicide. 

In his book "Vietnam, the 
Necessary War," journalist 
Michael Lind cites sensationalism 
as the reason Western journalists 
exaggerated the power and 
popularity of the Viet Cong. But 
in terms of Pham Van Dong's 
desire to erode U.S. will, Tet and 
its news coverage were the 
turning points. 

Another battle that lasted 
through and beyond Tet also 
deserves mention for what some 
perceived as a historical parallel. 
As James Griffiths, a veteran of 
the 11th Armored Cavalry, notes 
in his book "Vietnam Insights," 
gloomy media depictions were 
not limited to the Saigon area but 
also occurred at the northern 
Marine base at Khe Sanh during 
Tet. Bob Young of ABC and 
Walter Cronkite of CBS linked the 
victorious general of Dien Bien 



Phu, Vo Nguyen Giap, to the 
siege at Khe Sanh, and Time put 
him on its cover. It was as if 
Giap's presence would cause a 
Marine defeat at Khe Sanh to be 
a foregone conclusion. Newsweek 
jumped on the antiwar bandwag- 
on with its March 18, 1968, issue. 
Using the Khe Sanh ammo dump 
explosion as its cover, it failed to 
let readers know that the incident 
had occurred two months earlier, 
concluding, "Though the U.S. 
dilemma at Khe Sanh is particu- 
larly acute, it is not unique. It 
simply reflects in microcosm the 
entire U.S. military position in 
Vietnam. U.S. strategy up to this 
point has been a failure." 

William Jayne, a Marine 
veteran of Khe Sanh said, "The 
North Vietnamese never mounted 
a determined ground offensive 
against us." Sadly almost 200 
Americans died there, but 
compare that to the 14,000 enemy 
death count. However, neither 
battle provided the dramatic 
impact of two photographs. 

The first is of Kim Phuc, the 
little girl running from a napalm 
attack that burned her clothes off. 
B.G. Burkett writes in his book 
"Stolen Valor" that this "became 
the perfect illustration of Ameri- 
ca's 'indiscriminate' napalming of 
civilians. A picture may be worth 
a thousand words, but it also can 
distort reality. There were no 
American planes involved, and 
there were no American ground 
troops at the scene. It happened 
in June 1972, when a South 
Vietnamese Skyraider dropped 
napalm on orders of a South 
Vietnamese officer, after almost 
all American combat units had 
been withdrawn. Following the 
fall of South Vietnam, the com- 
munists tried to use Kim Phuc 
and her injuries as propaganda 
against the Americans. But she 
rebelled, fleeing to the West. She 
now lives in Toronto." And yet, as 
James Griffiths notes, as late as 
1992, Time made reference to "the 
1972 photo of children fleeing an 
American napalm strike." 
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Griffiths wrote Time with a 
correction and received a letter 
back thanking him. Time refused, 
though, to print Griffiths' letter or 
any correction. 

The second dramatic photo is 
the pistol shot fired by a South 
Vietnamese official into the head 
of a captured Viet Cong. It 
happened during the Tet offen- 
sive, when South Vietnamese 
National Police Chief Gen. 
Nguyen Loc Loan executed Bay 
Lop in the streets of Saigon. 
Griffiths writes, "This incident 
does show the horror and 
brutality of war, but it has been 
portrayed for the most part as 
unprovoked. Photographer Eddie 
Adams said Lop 'was the same 




Congress votes in favor of a 
resolution to give President 
Johnson greater authority 



to strike back against 
communists in North Vietnam. 



U.S. combat deaths in 
Vietnam total 136. Another 
1,032 are wounded, and 11 
are listed as MIA. 




President Johnson signs the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Minimum wage is $1.35 
an hour. 



guy who killed one of Loan's 
officers and wiped out his whole 
family.'" Former South Vietnam- 
ese Prime Minister Nguyen Cao 
Ky writes in his book "Buddha's 
Child" that Lop was captured 
"carrying papers identifying 
himself as a Viet Cong captain in 
the act of murdering a police 
sergeant, his wife and three 
small children. The guerrilla 
wore civilian clothes. The 
Geneva Conventions do not 
extend the protections of pris- 
oner-of-war status to spies, 
mercenaries and guerrillas who 
fail to distinguish themselves 
from civilians." Burkett notes 
similar executions of German 
saboteurs during World War II's 
Battle of the Bulge, without 
trials. "Gen. Eisenhower was 



completely within his authority 
to order the executions. So was 
Gen. Loan." The difference was 
the treatment by the press and 
the fact that Loan performed the 
execution personally. When did 
you read press reports of VC- 
directed children dropping hand 
grenades near American GIs? 
Have you read any Tet press 
reports noting that communist 
forces sent in kids high on opium 
as a first wave, carrying sticks, 
to be used as cannon fodder by 
drawing tracer fire and revealing 
American positions to the second 
wave, the ones with the AK-47s? 
These are merely the major omis- 
sions and distortions. There were 
others. 

Retired Maj. Gen. John Sin- 
glaub cites in his book, "Hazard- 
ous Duty," an American maga- 
zine article about ARVN officers 
who were more interested in 
procuring prostitutes for GIs than 
waging war. Singlaub's senior 
embassy adviser encountered the 
reporter who wrote the article 
and "lit into him over the piece." 
The reporter said, "I filed my 
story citing that as VC propagan- 
da. But my editors rewrote it the 
way they wanted." 

Then there's the case of the 
Pentagon Papers, covered by 
Edward Jay Epstein, author of 
"Between Fact and Fiction: The 
problem of Journalism." This 
classified DoD study on U.S. 
involvement in Indochina was 
secretly copied by Daniel Ells- 
berg, a former government 
official then working at the 
RAND Corp. He delivered it to an 
outspoken critic of the war, New 
York Times reporter Neil Shee- 
han. Epstein notes, "In compar- 
ing the Times reports with the 
actual text of the Pentagon study, 
it becomes clear that the Times 
version is something more than a 
simple paraphrasing of the secret 
history, or even an abridged 
'rendering.' Substantial revisions 
in the history were made on 
major issues." The Times report- 
ed, "The Johnson administration 
reached a 'general consensus' at 
a White House strategy meeting 
on Sept. 7, 1964, that air attacks 
against North Vietnam would 



probably have to be launched. 
The administration consensus on 
bombing came at the height of 
the presidential election between 
President Johnson and Sen. Barry 
Goldwater, whose advocacy of 
full-scale air attacks on North 
Vietnam had become an issue." 
Epstein notes that none of the 
actions recommended at the 
Sept. 7 meeting involved Ameri- 
can bombing of North Vietnam, 
and that three days later the 
administration ruled out any 
bombing of the north, either by 
the United States or South 
Vietnam. 

Lind notes cases of admitted 
bias, such as the 1967 report filed 
by Mary McCarthy, which began, 
"I confess that when I went to 
Vietnam early last February I 
was looking for material damag- 
ing to the American interest." 

Others were more ambiguous. 
In his book "A Better War," third- 
generation West Pointer Lewis 
Sorley notes that Cronkite, in his 
memoirs, writes, "A generation of 
officers later, there still lurks in 
the Pentagon the belief that the 
media lost the war." But then Sor- 
ley skips ahead 100 or so pages, 
to find Cronkite writing with 
apparent pride, "The daily 
coverage of the Vietnamese 
battlefield helped convince the 
American public that the carnage 
was not worth the candle." 

While few media members 
were out to harm their country, a 
combination of subjective 
reporting, ignorance of war and 
ignorance of the historical 
context of our involvement in 
Indochina combined to provide 
coverage of that conflict which 
was often misleading and some- 
times erroneous. No matter how 
one feels about the war, few can 
deny that the enemy would have 
approved of the coverage. □ 

Jim Bohannon served in the U.S. 
Army Security Agency from 1966 
to 1970 and in Vietnam from 1967 
to 1968 with the 199th Light 
Infantry Brigade "Redcatchers." 
His radio talk show is broadcast 
on nearly 500 stations through 
Westwood One Radio. See 
www.jimbotalk.com. 
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Debunking the 

Myths 

Veteran Robert Hemphill 
vows to end Hollywood's 
negative portrayals 
of the Vietnam War. 




BY SUSAN KATZ KEATING 



Vietnam War veteran Robert Hemphill is a man on a 
mission to correct Hollywood misinformation and 
tell the truth about Vietnam. 



The retired Army lieutenant 
colonel is appalled at how the 
motion-picture industry has 
typecast the American soldier in 
Vietnam. "According to Holly- 
wood, the typical Vietnam 
veteran is a very disturbed man," 
Hemphill says. "He is most likely 
a former drug abuser who 
committed unspeakable atrocities 
during the war or he cannot 
function in society because he 
witnessed those atrocities." 

Hemphill calls such typecast- 
ing "hostile, revisionist history." 

For decades, Vietnam veterans 
have angrily charged that 
Hollywood routinely misrepre- 
sents them. But Hemphill is 
uniquely motivated to press his 
complaint - his former unit and 
he, himself, were falsely por- 
trayed on screen by Hollywood 
director Oliver Stone in the 1986 
movie "Platoon." 

"That really hit home," says 
Hemphill, who was moved to 
write a book and speak publicly, 
urging veterans to tell the truth. 

Hemphill began his crusade in 
1987 after watching the movie. 

"Platoon," which centers on 
an American infantry unit in 
Vietnam, depicts U.S. soldiers 
smoking dope, assaulting villag- 
ers and attempting to kill one 



another. Ultimately, their com- 
mander calls in an air strike on 
his own position. 

"The movie was completely 
distorted," Hemphill says, "and 
nothing like my own experience 
or that of anyone I knew." 

Hemphill was appalled that the 
film identified his old unit, Bravo 
Company, 3rd Battalion, 25th 
Infantry Division. He was more 
shocked when he realized Stone 
was a rifleman in the unit. 

"I was stunned," Hemphill 
says. "Stone was a good soldier. I 
could not believe he would create 
this distortion about the people 
he served with." 

When Hemphill confronted 
Stone, he claimed he had used 
artistic license. Stone did not 
respond to repeated requests to 
discuss the matter with The 
American Legion Magazine. 

Hemphill then began to re- 
examine the underpinnings of 
other Vietnam-themed movies. 

"Some were in fact very 
straightforward," Hemphill says. 
"Hamburger Hill," for example, is 
a traditional combat movie based 
in Vietnam. And not all films 
denounce American involvement 
in Indochina. John Wayne's "The 
Green Berets" clearly supports 
the U.S. presence. 



Antiwar Scripts. The reason for 
the imbalance is twofold. "When 
the veterans came home from the 
war, they didn't talk about it," he 
says. "But the protesters did." 

The antiwar movement spoke 
so stridently that its views 
dominated national dialogue. 
Some of the most eloquent voices 
migrated to Hollywood. 

"For the most part, the scripts 
about Vietnam came from the 
antiwar movement," Hemphill 
says. "So they presented only one 
side - a distorted side." 

Contrary to Hollywood myth- 
making, the American soldier 
fought the war honorably. 

The popular image of the 
Vietnam serviceman as a mur- 
derous, drug-addled malcontent 
is a complete misrepresentation, 
Hemphill says. "There were 
isolated incidents that received so 
much press for that very reason: 
they were out of character. But to 
apply an anomaly to an entire 
group is wrong. It's a disservice 
to the men who served." 

Hemphill challenged the image 
by writing a book, "Platoon: 
Bravo Company," chronicling the 
true story of his unit. Hemphill 
sent copies to former platoon 
members. All the men - eyewit- 
nesses to the unit's true history - 
responded with approval. All, 
that is, except Stone. 

In 2001, "Platoon" was released 
on DVD, drawing a new round of 
publicity. Many reviews praised 
the film for its authenticity and 
realism, echoing the old miscon- 
ception that it was based on 
Stone's own experience in 
Vietnam. That's an indication, 
Hemphill says, that the Vietnam 
stereotype lives on. 

How, then, do veterans counter 
the myth? 

"Dig up the old memories," 
Hemphill says. "Preserve the oral 
history of what happened in 
Vietnam. Tell your story. Tell 
your truth." □ 

Susan Katz Keating is author of 
"Prisoners of Hope: Exploiting 
the POW/MIA Myth in America" 
and director of special programs 
for the Freedom Museum in 
Manassas, Va. 
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A U.S. Army nurse cares for a seriously 
injured patient in Vietnam, u.s. Army photo 



JThe women who 

Ser ved 

Vietnam's *Ma* Barker 

Infamous nickname steels Navy ICU nurse 

Lt. Col. Ann Barker through hellish duties in Vietnam. 



BY MARGARETTE CHAVEZ 



When the corpsmen at the Da Nang Naval Hospital 
in Vietnam nicknamed her "Ma/' Ann Barker took 
no offense. At 35, she was the older woman in a world 
filled with 19-year-olds. Her fragile, blonde good looks 
veiled a forceful, no-nonsense edge reminiscent of her 
infamous 1930s namesake. A wily sense of humor and 
a mercurial wit challenged her subordinates. To her 
gang of corpsmen, she was indeed "Ma" Barker. 



"Sometimes my mouth would 
get cottony and my knees would 
shake, I was so scared/' Barker 
said. "But when I walked 
through those hospital doors, I 
became 'Ma.'" 

Good thing the lieutenant 
commander considered herself "a 
take-charge, tough old salt." Her 
job as intensive-care unit head 
nurse during the 1968 Tet 
Offensive required constant 
vigilance in the fight against 
death. The staff on her ward, a 
20-bed clearinghouse for the 
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From piloting to protocol, Vietnam 
expanded the role of women in war* 



BY ELISSA KAUPISCH 



During the Vietnam War, more than 265,000 U.S. 
women served their country around the world. 
Between 10,000 to 11,000 women actually served in 
Vietnam. About 7,500 of those were in the military. 



Early in the war, military 
women were not posted to 
Southeast Asian combat zones in 
significant numbers, despite their 
requests for deployment. How- 
ever, large numbers of civilian 
women served in Vietnam in 
administrative and clerical 
positions, the Red Cross and the 
USO. Army and Navy nurses were 
first to enter the combat theater. 

About 80 percent of the U.S. 
women serving in Vietnam were 
Army, Navy or Air Force nurses. 
Nurses serving in Vietnam were 
commissioned officers at least 21 
years of age who generally served 
one-year tours in country. Navy 
nurses served two-year tours. 
Many were recruited from 
student-nurse programs, and the 
government, in return, paid for 
their final years of education. 

Army nurses stationed in 
Vietnam often cared for North 



Vietnamese Army or Viet Cong 
prisoners of war, and civilians. 
Navy nurses were assigned to 
hospital ships such as the USS 
Repose and the USS Sanctuary, 
and to the Naval 
Support Activity 
unit in Da Nang. Air 
Force nurses cared 
for patients on 
evacuation flights 
and at casualty- 
staging facilities. 

During the war, 
thousands of 
civilian women 
served in the Red 
Cross, USO, CIA, 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development and other govern- 
ment agencies. Some served in 
humanitarian efforts, including 
Vietnamese orphanages and 
Operation Baby Lift. 

Servicewomen were trained to 



Memorial celebrates 
10th anniversary 

The Vietnam Women's Memorial 
Foundation Inc. will celebrate its 
10th anniversary Nov. 10 and 11 in 
Washington. 

The memorial, sculpted by 
Glenna Goodacre of Santa Fe, N.M., 
honors military and civilian women 
who served their country. 

For more information: 

www.vietnamwomensmemorial.org 
(866) 822-8963 



operate construction equipment 
and small craft; manage ship's 
stores; refuel aircraft on the 
ground and in flight; and to 
control motor-vehicle, air and 
harbor traffic. Women became 
veterinary specialists and helicop- 
ter pilots. Women also served in 
the DoD Special Services, organiz- 
ing recreation and entertainment. 

Others specialized in physical 
and occupational therapy, intel- 
ligence, protocol, journalism, 
aerial reconnaissance photogra- 
phy, weather, data processing, 
supply, finance and security. 
Many served as military aides, 
worked on classified projects or 
held administra- 
tive and personnel 
positions. State- 
side, military 
women support- 
ing the war effort 
undertook chal- 
lenging new jobs 
in computer 
technology. 

Eight U.S. 
servicewomen 
died while 
serving in Vietnam. Five deaths 
were accidental, two were non- 
specific. Lt. Sharon Lane, an 
Army nurse at Chu Lai, was the 
only American woman killed by 
hostile fire. She was killed during 
a rocket attack in 1969. □ 



most severely wounded, stabi- 
lized patients with a chance of 
survival within 72 hours so 
military aircraft could evacuate 
them. Others were simply made 
comfortable with morphine until 
they died. 

"These men were the most 
horribly wounded casualties we 
had in any war," Barker said. 
"The dear souls would have died 
on the battlefield if it hadn't been 
for the helicopters. Some of them 
we could save; some of them we 
could not. But to provide them 
with care was one heck of a job 
because these fellows might have 
all their extremities gone . . . part 
of their jaw, an eye, head inju- 
ries. It was so sad. Their prime 
concern, as long as they could 



talk, was their manhood. They 
always put it in other terms, but 
we would tell them exactly what 
the situation was. I have to 
admit, because of the tremendous 
injuries and my own rusty 
clinical skills, I was scared stiff." 
Although Barker's background 
was in ICU, she had been on 
recruiting duty for three years 
and at school for two years prior 
to her assignment. 

Perhaps her tough "Ma" 
persona pulled her through the 
uncertain, hellish times. She 
doesn't know. What is clear is 
that Barker didn't just meet her 
fears; she excised them. The 
retired Navy captain ended her 
in-country tour by accepting a 
Bronze Star with a see Ma page 28 
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[Ma] Combat V for "unyield- 
ing selfless devotion and dedica- 
tion in treating severely wounded 
casualties." 

Although Barker claims she 
received her medal because the 
Navy decided it was going to 
recognize some nurses, her record 
clearly outlines her dedication. 
Barker suffered a series of ab- 
scesses that qualified her for a 
short tour, but she refused to 
leave because it would have left 
the hospital understaffed. 

"They would drain the abscess 
and put me on antibiotics for 
seven days, and it would clear 
up. Then I'd get another one," she 
said. "It was where I worked and 
all the infection I was exposed to. 



Among 770 civil- rights 
demonstrators arrested in 
Selma, Ala., is the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
Following his release, 
he leads a 50 -mile 
freedom march to protest 
discrimination. 

U.S. troop numbers in 
Vietnam increase from 
20,000 to 190,000. 

A Soviet cosmonaut takes 
the Arst walk in space. 

Race riots in Watts, 
Calif., rage for Ave days 
Approximately 20,000 
National Guardsmen are 
called in to help 
restore order. 

James Michener's "The 
Source" is the year's 
top-selling novel. 



There was so much infection 
there you wouldn't believe it. 
Some of the guys would be 
wounded and be out in the field a 
while before they got in. So by 
the time we saw the wound, it 
was really bad. My little infec- 
tions were nothing compared to 
what we were taking care of." 

A month after she returned to 
the United States, an abscess on 




her face became so septic Barker 
fell into a near-fatal coma. 

Bruised Yet Unscathed. Despite 
the perceptible scar on her cheek 
and the haunting recollections of 
the war as a nonstop ritual of 
triage, pre-op and intensive care, 
Barker came through the Vietnam 
experience bruised but emotion- 
ally unscathed. She has no 
nightmares, no hate, no rancor. 

"Ym sure there were some 
women who were affected, but I 
wasn't tremendously affected by 
the war," she said. Til tell you 
the reason. None of us over there 
were required to do the same 
thing the men did. Yes, I was 
afraid of being taken prisoner. But 
when I was going to work at dusk 
to some nice, little air-conditioned 
hooch - and yes, with a lot of 
badly wounded men - I'd see 
these young Marines having a 
cigarette before they went out into 
the jungle. The danger they 
encountered was horrendous. 
That's a hell of a lot different than 
me going to work. If I saw my 
friend's head blown off, I don't 
think I'd recover from that." 

Before Vietnam, Barker had 
considered herself fundamentally 
narrow-minded. "I gradually 
began to realize I was a real 
bitch on wheels. I wanted 
everything done to perfection - 
the way I wanted it - and I pretty 
much got it that way. But then I 
got to Da Nang, and I realized 
there was more to life than 
having a perfect career." 

That awakening made the 
adjustment back to her regular 
duties an exasperating time. She 
said she feels lucky other Viet- 
nam veterans were at Chelsea 
Naval Hospital, Mass., in whom 
she could confide. 

"We had been in a day-by-day, 
life-or-death situation," Barker 
said. "And we would get so 
frustrated when we got back to a 
hospital, and it became an 
international incident when you 
were missing four sheets on your 
linen count. It was those kind of 
occurrences that burned us up." 

Those were minor irritations. 
For someone like Barker, who 
had wielded a considerable 



amount of responsibility, the 
greater difficulty was surrender- 
ing the authority the nurses had 
so rightfully earned in Vietnam 
to a batch of young, inexperi- 
enced stateside physicians. 

"We didn't have many doctors 
in Vietnam so we did a lot of 
things on our own, especially 
someone like me, who was the 
head nurse in intensive care," 
Barker said. "I was used to 
depending on myself and taking 
charge without consulting a 
doctor. Not that I endangered 
any patient's life, but I got 
myself into a little bit of hot 
water over that." 

Reliving the Experience. In 

April 1975, "Ma" found herself 
reliving her Vietnam experience 
as director of nursing at Subic 
Bay Naval Hospital in the Philip- 
pines during the evacuation of 
Saigon. The stoic sailor recog- 
nized the same people with 
different maladies in a familiar, 
painful setting. 

"I didn't work with families in 
Vietnam, but I was accustomed to 
the Vietnamese people," she said. 
"Before being assigned to ICU, I 
ran the prisoners ward. I found a 
VC doctor who'd been captured to 
care for the patients, and I even 
had Vietnamese corpsmen. I 
made myself understood with 
sign language, whatever it took. I 
have great respect for how they 
took care of their own." 

Barker belongs to a Navy nurse 
veterans group, attends reunions 
and keeps in touch with Vietnam 
veterans, yet she remains philo- 
sophical about her experience. 
"You can serve in the military for 
a career and never be associated 
with a war or a disaster. Then 
there's people like me who get 
involved in more than their share. 
Well, I joined the Navy to serve in 
the best way I could. Over the 
years, I hope I accomplished that." 

In 1979, Barker retired as the 
Navy's director of nursing ser- 
vices after 22 years in uniform. □ 

Margarette Chavez, a retired 
Marine chief warrant officer-5, is 
currently editor of The Wilson 
County News in Floresville, Texas. 
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This Amazing New 
Scooter PowerFolds 
to a Compact Size 
in Seconds! 

And Now... Enter to Win Yours 
FREE in our Monthly Drawing! 

The sleekly-styled AutoGo electric scooter 
does everything better... and much more! Its 
all-new low profile design provides added 
maneuverability indoors and out! For travel 
and storage, simply PowerFold™ it to a 
compact size in seconds with just-one-hand! 
Even when folded, you can Power Walk™ it 
anywhere! Plus, the sooner you enter, the 
more chances you'll have to win a FREE 
AutoGo scooter in our monthly drawing! 
You could even be next month's winner! 
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the prize scooter to a model with greater value. There is absolutely no obligation and no purchase necessary. Purchasing will 
not improve your chances of winning. Only one entry per individual. Void where prohibited. A winner will be drawn monthly 
and your chances of winning each month are based on the amount of entries received but should be 1 in 1 ,000,000 based on 
past response. By entering the sweepstakes you consent to having Electric Mobility Corporation and its divisions/subsidiaries 
contact you by mail, phone or electronic means. By entering, I agree to be bound by the official sweepstakes rules and that 
those rules have financial implications. To be removed from our mailing list, call 1 -800-471 -0959. For official rules write: Electric 
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no obligation to pay. ©2003 Electric Mobility Corp. 
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The peace demonstrations and dissent of the '60s 
will forever haunt America's military future* 



BY VICTOR DAVIS HANSON 



Without quick victory, opposition to war usually 
arises. Civic dissent results when conflicts drag on, 
offer no apparent resolution or clear purpose, and 
become especially bloody - the Athenian-Spartan 
deadlock during the 27-year Peloponnesian War, for 
instance, and the stalemate on the Western Front in 
1916 and 1917 that ruined a generation of European 
youth. In this context, the American antiwar 
movement's role in opposing U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, was not at first unusual. 



The complexity of America's 
task in Vietnam was daunting 
from the onset: repel communist 
aggression, create and preserve 
the foundations of consensual 
government in South Vietnam, 
and somehow avoid drawing 
either communist China or the 
Soviet Union into the conflict. 
The latter powers were formi- 
dable - equipped with nuclear 
missiles, enjoying vast numerical 
superiority in the theater, and 
supplying their clients with 
sophisticated weapons and 
highly trained advisers. 

Practical difficulties were just 
as challenging. While relying on 
a largely conscripted army 
during the greatest period of 
domestic racial, gender and class 
upheaval in some 50 years, the 
U.S. military was asked to wage a 
limited war 7,000 miles away. 
Fighting was to take place in 
cities and on difficult terrain, 
against adversaries who were 



often indistinguishable from 
civilians and sometimes showed 
allegiance to both sides. Our 
enemies, it should be noted, 
galvanized support not on the 
slogans of their own adherence 
to communism and authoritari- 
anism but disingenuously 
through calls for Western ideas 
of freedom and liberty. 

Quite unlike most great powers 
of the past, America had little 
interest in appropriating foreign 
land or treasure. Indeed, our 
ultimate - and often na'ive - 
goals were to foster consensual, 
American-style government 
where it had not existed before, 
and thereby allow the Vietnam- 
ese to live free of communist 
totalitarianism that had engulfed 
hundreds of millions on the 
country's borders. Given both the 
strategic constraints and limited 
objectives, American soldiers 
were not customarily asked to 
take and hold ground, occupy 



enemy cities or invade the north, 
the source of the aggression. 

Instead, our troops were there 
simply to resist those who sought 
to impose their will on others. 
Containment, not conquest, was 
the order of the day. At best, we 
envisioned life support for 
something like a democratic and 
capitalist Japan - at worst, 
another independent though 
authoritarian South Korea or 
Taiwan that in theory could 
eventually evolve into a liberal 
society if protected against 
communist aggression. 

If initially the United States 
reacted clumsily to such baffling 
challenges, it began by early 1968 
to achieve a series of important 
military victories. After the failed 
communist Tet offensive of winter 
1968, America - for all practical 
purposes - destroyed the Viet 
Cong network in the south for 
more than a year. American 
military forces also inflicted a 
crushing military defeat on North 
Vietnamese regulars when nearly 
50,000 of the enemy perished in 
the bloody battles at Khe Sanh 
and Hue. Tens of thousands more 
were wounded or missing. The 
controversial and occasionally 
mismanaged Phoenix program, 
which targeted enemy operatives 
among civilian cadres, neverthe- 
less had disrupted and demoral- 
ized communist agents and 
infiltrators. A new, more accurate 
and sophisticated American 
bombing campaign that culmi- 
nated in 1972 and 1973 - aimed at 
conventional communist invasion 
forces and strategic command 
and control in North Vietnam - 
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essentially ended large-scale 
communist aggression from the 
north altogether. 

Influential Minority. Despite the 
corruption of the struggling South 
Vietnam government, American 
military and economic aid - 
coupled with land reform and 
political liberalization - had 
persuaded most South Vietnamese 
they could sustain a viable anti- 
communist government. And so 
by 1973, an exasperated North 
Vietnam was mostly ready for a 
cease-fire. The war appeared to be 
over. The Vietnam quagmire had 
evolved into a Korean-like armi- 
stice, enforced by fear of Ameri- 
can bombing should the commu- 
nists renege on agreements. 

Yet less than two years later, 
after a series of treaty violations, 
the north invaded the south and 
unified the country. A weary 
United States concluded it could 
do no more in the aftermath of 
the Nixon Watergate scandals. A 
sophisticated, mature antiwar 
movement had, at last, convinced 
an influential minority of Ameri- 



cans that defeat was preferable to 
continued and costly resistance. 

Throughout the war, there was, 
of course, room for legitimate 
criticism of such a difficult and 
controversial mission, one that 
American military and civilian 
planners themselves had not 
fully grasped for years - perhaps 
not even until 1969, when Gen. 
Creighton Abrams' aggressive 
steps to refashion operational 
strategy began to show real 
success. Skeptics inside the 
military finally saw little point to 
search-and-destroy missions and 
complained that only 15 percent 
of more than 500,000 American 
troops deployed in country were 
actual combat soldiers. 

Realists, in turn, wondered 
whether Vietnam was properly in 
the sphere of American strategic 
interests. Other conservatives 
sometimes voiced worries that we 
were spreading American forces 
too thin, thus endangering 
Europe, Japan and South Korea. 
They added that China and Russia 
were themselves sometimes each 
other's enemies, casting doubt 



about the supposed worldwide 
dangers should dominos fall to 
communism in Southeast Asia. 

On the other hand, principled 
liberals complained that bombing 
in the south was on occasion 
indiscriminate and callous. The 
New York Times and The Wash- 
ington Post ran continual reports 
that a succession of South Viet- 
namese governments had proved 
venal, and after years of Ameri- 
can support seemed to grow more 
dependent on, rather than appre- 
ciative of, American support. 

Such a conundrum played 
itself out in the American 
political arena. In 1968, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson chose 
not to seek a second term. The 
resignation of a series of admin- 
istration officials followed. The 
George McGovern peace candi- 
dacy of 1972 advocated unilat- 
eral withdrawal. In reaction, the 
Senate passed several resolutions 
curtailing American military 
options and aid. Peaceful pro- 
tests and moratoriums were 
near-daily events, even as 
Vietnamization accelerated and 
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American soldiers systematically 
began to come home. The nation, 
in other words, struggled to find 
either peace at any price or a 
negotiated settlement with 
honor. Liberals favored the 
former, conservatives the latter. 

Anti-American Agenda. Quite 
apart from this legitimate nation- 
al debate over both the moral and 
practical nature of the American 
involvement, a hysterical antiwar 
movement arose that united 
traditional leftists, socialists and 
communists with students and 
young American radicals on 
university campuses. The goal of 
such a loosely coordinated group 
was not merely a change in 




College student David Miller 
is the first to be arrested 
under a new federal law 
prohibiting the burning of 
draft cards. 

Astroturf is invented. 

A University of Florida 
research team develops a 
special sport drink for 
the football team: Gatorade. 

U.S. combat deaths in Vietnam 
since 1961 total 1,636. 



American policy or even the 
withdrawal of American forces, 
but rather a clear preference for a 
North Vietnamese victory and 
the unification of the country 
under a communist government 
- and perhaps a similar revolu- 
tion here in the United States. In 
other words, a large group of 
Americans actively worked for 
the defeat of their own troops in 
the field, whom they saw as 
agents of a destructive capitalism 
and imperialism. 

Soon the movement tried to 
advance a serious intellectual 
critique that might transcend the 
spread of Weatherman terrorist 
bombings and Students for a 
Democratic Society thuggery on 
the streets. Its zeal, however, 
remained marred by flagrant 



untruths about the war and a 
visceral anti-Americanism. 
Protesters claimed that Ho Chi 
Minh was a modern-day Lincoln 
who turned to violence only after 
he had been thwarted in the 1956 
elections by American machina- 
tions. In fact, "Uncle Ho" was a 
hard-core communist dictator 
whose cadres decades before the 
Americans arrived had driven a 
million refuges south, suppressed 
all dissidents and murdered as 
many as 100,000 during forced 
land collectivization. Beginning 
with the 1954 partition of the 
country - when nine of 10 
refugees headed south, not north 

- until the 1976 "election" when 
99.98 percent of the "electorate" 
voted for a communist-unified 
government, the North Vietnam- 
ese had proved themselves 
ruthless in suppressing dissent - 
again, long before, as well as 
after, American intervention. 

Critics as diverse as Noam 
Chomsky and Martin Luther King 
Jr. claimed that America had 
waged a war similar to Nazi 
Germany's - an unintended, 
though prescient, evocation of 
Hitler's methods, since after 1975 
more than 2 million Vietnamese 
fled the communist takeover, 
perhaps more than 100,000 
perishing in transit in leaky 
boats and through starvation. As 
one communist official admitted 
to Stanley Karnow, "Open the 
doors and everyone would leave 
overnight." Indeed, more civilian 
Southeast Asians died after 1975 

- through failed escape attempts, 
the holocaust in Cambodia, 
executions of political prisoners, 
starvation in re-education camps 
and ethnic cleansing of Chinese 

- than during the entire decade 
of American involvement. 

The antiwar mythologies 
central to the movement involved 
every aspect of the war. Critics 
claimed we had poisoned the 
Vietnamese countryside and 
starved peasants. In fact, only 10 
percent of the countryside was 
subject to the spraying of chemi- 
cal defoliants where 3 percent of 
the population lived. In contrast, 
thanks to imported American 
agricultural techniques, rice 



production soared by 1971 to 6.1 
million metric tons - the largest 
harvest in South Vietnam's 
history. Under American pres- 
sure, 2 million acres of farmland 
were redistributed to some 
400,000 family farmers. 

Stories of military incompe- 
tence, general chaos and near- 
insurrection were standard 
television fare, but hardly 
accurate characterizations of 
soldiers at large. Incidents of 
drug use in Vietnam, while 
worrisome, were no higher than 
among similarly aged civilians. 
Blacks and Hispanics did not die 
in inordinate numbers but 
suffered losses almost precisely 
at percentages that reflected their 
proportion of the American popu- 
lation. Indeed, 86 percent of all 
battle dead were listed as Cauca- 
sian. True, regional and class 
distortions did exist in the 
terrible American sacrifice, but 
not of the type that affluent 
campus protestors wished to 
publicize: white, southern 
enlisted men from the middle 
and lower classes died in num- 
bers not commensurate with 
their demographic profiles. 

Nor were tens of thousands of 
crazed veterans traumatized for 
life, purportedly in shame and 
depression over fighting a dirty 
war. In fact, 97 percent of veter- 
ans were granted honorable 
discharges. Despite hysterical 
accounts and melodramatic 
television shows and movies, 
Vietnam combat veterans showed 
no higher incidence of mental 
illness than did the general 
population. Nor did they experi- 
ence bouts of permanent psycho- 
logical trauma at rates higher 
than those found among World 
War II or Korean veterans, 
despite being subject to a much 
more complex combat experience 
with far less domestic support 
and encouragement. 

No matter. Critics escalated 
their attacks with rhetoric that 
increasingly was near treason- 
ous. Allen Ginsberg, the new- 
beat poet, wrote "Let the Viet 
Cong win over the American 
army! And if it were my wish, 
we'd lose and our will be broken 
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and our armies scattered." 

Journalist David Dillinger 
claimed the North Vietnamese did 
not torture POWs, at least not in 
comparison to the U.S. govern- 
ment: "The only verified torture 
associated with the American 
prisoners held by the North 
Vietnamese is the torture of 
prisoners' families by the State 
Department, Pentagon and the 
White House." 

Stanley Hoffman wrote in The 
New Republic that the commu- 
nist victory of 1975 was "an 
important lesson" to Americans 
since "a collectivist society was 
likely to produce greater welfare 
and security for its people" - 
and "at a cost in freedom that 




U.S. troops in Vietnam 
increase from 190,000 to 
300,000. American GIs move 
into the Mekong Delta. 

Richard Petty wins the 
Daytona 500. 

"Star Trek" debuts on 
NBC -TV. 

Truman Capote's thriller "In 
Cold Blood" popularizes the 
literary "true -novel" genre. 

By virtue of a new law, food 
labels must now identify 
ontents. 

affects a small elite." 

Nor did antiwar activists limit 
their efforts to public pronounce- 
ments. Hundreds visited Hanoi in 
the very midst of the fighting and 
used their trips to issue propa- 
ganda statements and live 
broadcasts, misrepresenting the 
effects of American bombing and 
the status of American POWs. 
Activist Anne Weills summed up 
best the feeling in a later reflec- 
tion: "You should understand 
that it was considered a great 
honor to be able to go to Viet- 
nam, for us in the antiwar 
movement, and to meet Mme. 
Binh in Paris (who led the 
communist delegation)." 

Writer Susan Sontag came 
from Hanoi gushing that com- 



munist North Vietnam deserved 
"to be idealized." 

Postbellum Mythmaking. While 
some veteran protestors, like Jane 
Fonda - who named her son Troi 
(later changed to Troy) after a 
North Vietnamese saboteur and 
issued statements calling for an 
American defeat (see page 42) - 
have subsequently expressed 
some remorse, many have not, 
and indeed persist in their 
postbellum mythmaking and 
unapologetic support for the 
Vietnamese communists. Chom- 
sky, who visited Hanoi in 1970, 
still claimed well after the war 
that the United States started the 
conflict and had waged genocide 
throughout: "We attack a coun- 
try, we kill several million 
people, we wipe the place out." 

Some academics remained even 
more unrepentant than Chomsky. 
In an article titled "Remembering 
the Tet Offensive," David Hunt 
waxed eloquent about the 
surprise holiday attack on 
American soldiers. "More gener- 
ally, the Tet Offensive made a 
powerful contribution to the 
rebuilding of some sort of social- 
ist presence in the United States," 
he wrote. "Carried along by the 
momentum of their endeavor, we 
wanted to be associated with the 
Vietnamese revolutionaries and 
to figure out how our newly 
discovered vision of 'power to the 
people' might be realized here in 
the United States." 

It is hard to calibrate the exact 
effect of propaganda on military 
operations, but North Vietnamese 
and American veterans both later 
claimed the visits of Fonda, 
former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark and others to Hanoi, 
coupled with the constant 
domestic criticism of the war 
effort, directly affected morale 
and the conduct of the campaign 
itself. Gen. Giap, in a series of 
postbellum interviews, confessed 
that the North Vietnamese were 
ready to cease aggression under 
the weight of the 1972 and 1973 
bombing campaigns. He then 
directly associated the reprieve 
with the welcome efforts of the 
radical antiwar movement. 



1 Indeed, he told French television 
that his most important guerrilla 
ally during the war was the 
American press. The Vietnam 
News Agency as early as 1966 
wrote, "We praise the American 
peace champions. The movement 
of the American people to protest 
against the war of aggression has 
really become the second front 
against the U.S. imperialists." 
Another communist official, Bui 
Tinh, claimed that Fonda's Hanoi 
visits, press releases and much- 
publicized photo-ops in enemy 
batteries had helped the commu- 
nists "to hold on in the face of 
battlefield reverses." 

Snap appraisals by journalists 
and reporters often mischaracter- 
ized the actual military situation 
on the ground. Tet was a stun- 
ning U.S. military victory but was 
reported back home as an Ameri- 
can setback, prompting Walter 
Cronkite to announce to millions 
of Americans that the war simply 
could not be won. Communist 
atrocities such as the murder of 
more than 3,000 innocents at Hue 
went unmentioned. President 
Richard M. Nixon's bombing 
campaigns of late 1972 proved as 
effective in thwarting North 
Vietnamese aggression as Ameri- 
can cessation of support in 1974 
and 1975 was in encouraging 
communist resurgence. But after 
Watergate and years of protests - 
in December 1972, The Washing- 
ton Post ran headlines such as 
"Terror Bombing in the Name of 
Peace," while The Boston Globe 
blared "The Reign of Death 
Continues" - many Americans 
began to hope the entire Vietnam 
mess would just go away. 

As to the nature of the radical 
antiwar movement, fear of the 
draft in itself does not entirely 
explain the vehemence of the 
protests nor does the undeniable 
prominence in the ranks of Old 
Left Trotskyites and Stalinists. Of 
more interest were the class and 
educational faultiness that slowly 
emerged. Few working-class 
children flocked to demonstra- 
tions; likewise, rural people were 
less likely to oppose the war than 
those in New York or San Fran- 
cisco. Nixon's much-caricatured 
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silent majority, in fact, reflected a 
blue-collar nation that enter- 
tained a visceral dislike of 
communism and even well until 
the early 1970s felt victory in 
Vietnam was both possible and 
critical to check communist 
adventurism elsewhere. 

In contrast, among a largely 
upper-middle-class elite, Vietnam 
became a rallying cry for an 
entire social and cultural agenda 
that often sought to portray the 
United States as a rogue imperial- 
ist nation, one that practiced 
deep class, gender and racial 
oppression. In this view, the 
United States alone was seen as 
responsible for much of the 
world's misery - not the Soviet 




Leonid Brezhnev condemns 
U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia as a "policy 
of military aggression. 99 



Some 8,000 war protesters 
encircle the White House. 

Former Hollywood actor 
Ronald Reagan is elected 
governor of California. 

British -born star " Twiggy 99 
leads the fashion revolution 
of miniskirts. 

Union that in 1968 brutally 
invaded Czechoslovakia, nor 
communist China that had 
recently butchered millions of its 
own people during the Cultural 
Revolution of the early 1960s. 

Ironically, the very success of 
the quarter-century-old Cold War 
in checking communist aggres- 
sion had allowed a new genera- 
tion the luxury of forgetting the 
Berlin Airlift or the invasion of 
South Korea and Hungary, and 
thus in its security and bliss, of 
fancying that communists, like 
the North Vietnamese, were not 
all that different from European 
socialists, or even American 
leftists who called for massive 
government action to refashion 
American society along more 
egalitarian lines. And for the less 
political, opposition to the war 
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became more a cultural brother- 
hood or perhaps even a youthful 
rite of passage than an ideology - 
as Pavlovian as long hair, rock 
music and the easy use of drugs. 

Radically changed social and 
economic conditions in the 1960s 
explain much as well. The Great 
Depression was a distant memory. 
Millions of youth instead came of 
age in the booming economy of 
the 1960s and suddenly found it 
possible to travel and take time off 
from school without the drudgery 
of constant work - an ethic 
enhanced by parents who wished 
their children something better 
than they had known in the 1930s 
and 1940s. An enormous expan- 
sion of the university, massive 
influxes of federal dollars into 
education and generous tenure all 
contributed to the rise of a new 
professorate that had the num- 
bers, time and money to take to 
heart its vision of a new education 
- one that sought not merely to 
impart knowledge or practice 
disinterested inquiry, but rather to 
insist on radical remedies for 
perceived social injustice. 

What can we learn from the 
dark years of the Vietnam pro- 
tests? A small minority of Ameri- 
cans remains profoundly pacifis- 
tic, whether on philosophical or 
religious grounds. Willfully 
ignoring the past utility of war to 
free slaves, dismantle Nazism, 
end Japanese fascism and hold 
back Soviet totalitarianism, such 
citizens practice a funny sort of 
morality that views sin only as 
the commission of war, never as 
the disavowal of force that allows 
wrong to continue. Thus, it was 
supposedly immoral to bomb a 
murderous communist elite in 
Hanoi, but moral to stand by and 
allow millions to be butchered in 
Cambodia and sent into camps 
and exile from Vietnam. 

Wealth, security and faith in 
the therapeutic culture also have 
contributed to insulating millions 
of Americans from past fears of 
hunger, disease and bodily injury. 
Rarely at work or in their upscale 
neighborhoods do such privileged 
Utopians encounter physical 
danger or criminals, and so are 
led to think that our nation's 



enemies are either misguided, 
uneducated or in need of media- 
tion, rather than simply aggres- 
sive evildoers who cannot be 
reasoned with, but only defeated. 
Fonda and Chomsky in their daily 
sheltered lives quite literally had 
never quite encountered someone 
like a North Vietnamese Stalinist 
with two decades worth of 
murder to his credit. 

Others still did not like Ameri- 
ca in the raw and opposed it in 
near-automatic fashion. Yet most 
often, such an unhappy group in 
universities, the arts and the 
media - then and now - purport- 
edly criticizes the country from 
the left as imperialistic, corporate 
or exploitative. But in fact, its 
sneers inevitably are manifested 
as reactionary dismissals of the 
less-educated popular culture of 
Wal-Mart, NASCAR, McDonald's 
and video games - the new 
opiates of the supposed unthink- 
ing masses. Much of intellectu- 
als' criticism of America, then, is 
in fact attributable to the snob- 
bery and biases of their class. 

In the nearly three decades 
since the fall of Vietnam, these 
minority factions have not been 
able to unite to repeat their 
Vietnam-era success in appealing 
to millions of Americans to 
oppose the use of force in Ku- 
wait, Panama, Serbia, Afghani- 
stan and Iraq. In the post-Cold 
War age of a professional army, 
such recent conflicts were waged 
against fascists such as Saddam 
Hussein, Manuel Noriega, 
Slobodan Milosevic and the 
Taliban - not communists who 
claimed egalitarianism as their 
creed. And they were short and 
economical in terms of casualties 
and treasure, and so threatened 
neither a conscripted youth nor 
our economy. But should we ever 
again find ourselves in a long 
war that is either costly or waged 
against purported leftists, the 
ghosts of Vietnam will surely 
haunt us again. □ 

Victor Davis Hanson is a professor 
of classics at California State 
University, Fresno. He is author of 
"An Autumn of War" and "Car- 
nage and Culture" 
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1971 statement 
by John Kerry, to 
the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 




U.S. 



Sen. John Kerry, D-Mass., served as a 
Mekong Delta boat commander during the 
Vietnam War. The decorated naval officer returned to 
the United States disillusioned with the war and 
became a national leader in the antiwar movement and 
the organization Vietnam Veterans Against the War. 
On April 23, 1971, he delivered the following 
controversial testimony before Congress. 



"I would like to talk on behalf 
of all those veterans and say that 
several months ago in Detroit we 
had an investigation at which 
over 150 honorably discharged, 
and many very highly decorated, 
veterans testified to war crimes 
committed in Southeast Asia. 
These were not isolated incidents 
but crimes committed on a day- 
to-day basis with the full aware- 
ness of officers at all levels of 
command. It is impossible to 
describe to you exactly what did 
happen in Detroit - the emotions 
in the room and the feelings of 
the men who were reliving their 
experiences in Vietnam. They 
relived the absolute horror of 
what this country, in a sense, 
made them do. 

"They told stories that at times 
they had personally raped, cut 
off ears, cut off heads, taped 
wires from portable telephones 
to human genitals and turned up 
the power, cut off limbs, blown 
up bodies, randomly shot at 
civilians, razed villages in 
fashion reminiscent of Ghengis 
Khan, shot cattle and dogs for 
fun, poisoned food stocks and 
generally ravaged the country- 
side of South Vietnam in addi- 
tion to the normal ravage of war 



and the normal and very par- 
ticular ravaging which is done 
by the applied bombing power of 
this country. 

"We call this investigation the 
'Winter Soldier Investigation.' 
The term 'winter soldier' is a play 
on words of Thomas Paine's in 
1776 when he spoke of the 
Sunshine Patriots and summer- 
time soldiers who deserted at 
Valley Forge because the going 
was rough. 

"We who have come here to 
Washington have come here 
because we feel we have to be 
winter soldiers now. We could 
come back to this country, we 
could be quiet, we could hold 
our silence, we could not tell 
what went on in Vietnam, but we 
feel because of what threatens 
this country, not the reds, but 
the crimes which we are commit- 
ting that threaten it, that we have 
to speak out. ... 

"In our opinion and from our 
experience, there is nothing in 
South Vietnam which could 
happen that realistically threat- 
ens the United States of America. 
And to attempt to justify the loss 
of one American life in Vietnam, 
Cambodia or Laos by linking 
such loss to the preservation of 



freedom, which those misfits 
supposedly abuse, is to us the 
height of criminal hypocrisy, 
and it is that kind of hypocrisy 
which we feel has torn this 
country apart. 

"We found that not only was it 
a civil war, an effort by a people 
who had for years been seeking 
their liberation from any colonial 
influence whatsoever, but also 
we found that the Vietnamese 
whom we had enthusiastically 
molded after our own image were 
hard put to take up the fight 
against the threat we were 
supposedly saving them from. 

"We found most people didn't 
even know the difference be- 
tween communism and democ- 
racy. They only wanted to work 
in rice paddies without helicop- 
ters strafing them and bombs 
with napalm burning their 
villages and tearing their country 
apart. They wanted everything to 
do with the war, particularly 
with this foreign presence of the 
United States of America, to leave 
them alone in peace, and they 
practiced the art of survival by 
siding with whichever military 
force was present at a particular 
time, be it Viet Cong, North 
Vietnamese or American. 

"We found also that all too 
often American men were dying 
in those rice paddies for want of 
support from their allies. We saw 
firsthand how monies from 
American taxes were used for a 
corrupt dictatorial regime. We 
saw that many people in this 
country had a one-sided idea of 
who was kept free by the flag, 
and blacks provided the highest 
percentage of casualties. We saw 
Vietnam ravaged equally by 
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American bombs and search-and- 
destroy missions, as well as by 
Viet Cong terrorism - and yet we 
listened while this country tried 
to blame all of the havoc on the 
Viet Cong. 

"We rationalized destroying 
villages in order to save them. We 
saw America lose her sense of 
morality as she accepted very 
coolly a My Lai and refused to 
give up the image of American 
soldiers who hand out chocolate 
bars and chewing gum. We 
learned the meaning of free fire 
zones, shooting anything that 
moves, and we watched while 
America placed a cheapness on 
the lives of Orientals. We watched 
the United States falsification of 




A Louisville, Ky., draft 
board refuses a request 
from Cassius Clay, aka 
Muhammad Ali, for an 
exemption from military 
service as a Black Muslim 
minister. "I ain't got no 
quarrel with them Viet 
Congs/' he tells the 
press. The U.S. Supreme 
Court rules against him, 
he is stripped of his 
world heavyweight boxing 
title and indicted for 
draft evasion. 

The handheld calculator 
is invented. 



body counts, in fact the glorifica- 
tion of body counts. We listened 
while month after month we were 
told the back of the enemy was 
about to break. We fought using 
weapons against 'Oriental human 
beings.' We fought using weapons 
against those people which I do 
not believe this country would 
dream of using were we fighting 
in the European theater. We 
watched while men charged up 
hills because a general said that 
hill has to be taken, and after 
losing one platoon or two pla- 
toons they marched away to leave 
the hill for reoccupation by the 




North Vietnamese. We watched 
pride allow the most unimportant 
battles to be blown into extrava- 
ganzas, because we couldn't lose, 
and we couldn't retreat, and 
because it didn't matter how 
many American bodies were lost 
to prove that point, and so there 
were Hamburger Hills and Khe 
Sanhs and Hill 81s and Fire Base 
6s, and so many others. 

"Now we are told that the men 
who fought there must watch 
quietly while American lives are 
lost so that we can exercise the 
incredible arrogance of Vietnam- 
izing the Vietnamese. Each day 
to facilitate the process by which 
the United States washes her 
hands of Vietnam someone has 
to give up his life so that the 
United States doesn't have to 
admit something that the entire 
world already knows, so that we 
can't say that we have made a 
mistake. Someone has to die so 
that President Nixon won't be, 
and these are his words, 'the first 
president to lose a war.' 

"We are asking Americans to 
think about that because how do 
you ask a man to be the last man 
to die in Vietnam? How do you 
ask a man to be the last man to 
die for a mistake? . . . We are here 
in Washington to say that the 
problem of this war is not just a 
question of war and diplomacy. It 
is part and parcel of everything 
that we are trying as human 
beings to communicate to people 
in this country - the question of 
racism which is rampant in the 
military, and so many other 
questions such as the use of 
weapons; the hypocrisy in our 
taking umbrage at the Geneva 
Conventions and using that as 
justification for a continuation of 
this war when we are more guilty 
than any other body of violations 
of those Geneva Conventions; in 
the use of free fire zones, harass- 
ment interdiction fire, search and 
destroy missions, the bombings, 
the torture of prisoners, all 
accepted policy by many units in 
South Vietnam. That is what we 
are trying to say. It is part and 
parcel of everything. 

"An American Indian friend of 
mine who lives in the Indian 



Nation of Alcatraz put it to me 
very succinctly. He told me how 
as a boy on an Indian reservation 
he had watched television and he 
used to cheer the cowboys when 
they came in and shot the 
Indians, and then suddenly one 
day he stopped in Vietnam and 
he said, "My God, I am doing to 
these people the very same thing 
that was done to my people," and 
he stopped. And that is what we 
are trying to say, that we think 
this thing has to end. 

"We are here to ask, and we are 
here to ask vehemently, where are 
the leaders of our country? Where 
is the leadership? We're here to 
ask where are McNamara, 
Rostow, Bundy, Gilpatrick and so 
many others? Where are they 
now that we, the men they sent 
off to war, have returned? These 
are the commanders who have 
deserted their troops. And there 
is no more serious crime in the 
laws of war. The Army says they 
never leave their wounded. The 
Marines say they never even 
leave their dead. These men have 
left all the casualties and retreat- 
ed behind a pious shield of public 
rectitude. They've left the real 
stuff of their reputations bleach- 
ing behind them in the sun in 
this country. ... 

"We wish that a merciful God 
could wipe away our own 
memories of that service as easily 
as this administration has wiped 
away their memories of us. But 
all that they have done and all 
that they can do by this denial is 
to make more clear than ever our 
own determination to undertake 
one last mission - to search out 
and destroy the last vestige of 
this barbaric war, to pacify our 
own hearts, to conquer the hate 
and fear that have driven this 
country these last 10 years and 
more. And more. And so when 30 
years from now our brothers go 
down the street without a leg, 
without an arm, or a face, and 
small boys ask why, we will be 
able to say 'Vietnam' and not 
mean a desert, not a filthy 
obscene memory, but mean 
instead where America finally 
turned and where soldiers like us 
helped it in the turning." □ 
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Jane Fonda: Live from Hanoi 

American actress Jane Fonda, an antiwar activist, 
unleashed a storm of controversy by visiting North 
Vietnam in 1972. Used by the North Vietnamese for 
propaganda purposes, she visited American POWs, 
posed for photographs on an NVA antiaircraft gun and 
enraged many Americans who still refer to her as 
"Hanoi Jane." The following is the text of a radio 
broadcast Fonda made Aug. 22, 1972, from the North 
Vietnamese capital. 



Voices 

Antiwar Movement 



"This is Jane Fonda. During my 
two-week visit in the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, I've had the 
opportunity to visit a great many 
places and speak to a large 
number of people from all walks 
of life - workers, peasants, 
students, artists and dancers, 
historians, journalists, film 
actresses, soldiers, militia girls, 
members of the women's union, 
writers. 

"I visited the (Dam Xuac) 
agricultural co-op, where the silk 
worms are also raised and thread 
is made. I visited a textile factory, 
a kindergarten in Hanoi. The 
beautiful Temple of Literature 
was where I saw traditional 
dances and heard songs of 
resistance. I also saw unforget- 
table ballet about the guerrillas 
training bees in the south to 
attack enemy soldiers. The bees 
were danced by women, and they 
did their job well. 

"In the shadow of the Temple of 
Literature, I saw Vietnamese 
actors and actresses perform the 
second act of Arthur Miller's play 
'All My Sons,' and this was very 
moving to me - the fact that 
artists here are translating and 
performing American plays while 
U.S. imperialists are bombing 
their country. 

"I cherish the memory of the 
blushing militia girls on the roof 
of their factory, encouraging one 
of their sisters as she sang a song 
praising the blue sky of Vietnam 
- these women, who are so gentle 
and poetic, whose voices are so 
beautiful, but who, when Ameri- 



can planes are bombing their city, 
become such good fighters. 

"I cherish the way a farmer 
evacuated from Hanoi, without 
hesitation, offered me, an Ameri- 
can, their best individual bomb 
shelter while U.S. bombs fell near- 
by. The daughter and I, in fact, 
shared the shelter wrapped in 
each other's arms, cheek against 
cheek. It was on the road back 
from Nam Dinh, where I had 
witnessed the systematic destruc- 
tion of civilian targets - schools, 
hospitals, pagodas, the factories, 
houses and the dike system. 

"As I left the United States two 
weeks ago, Nixon was again 
telling the American people that 
he was winding down the war, 
but in the rubble-strewn streets of 
Nam Dinh, his words echoed 
with sinister (words indistinct) of 
a true killer. And like the young 
Vietnamese woman I held in my 
arms clinging to me tightly - and 
I pressed my cheek against hers - 
I thought, this is a war against 
Vietnam perhaps, but the tragedy 
is America's. 

"One thing that I have learned 
beyond a shadow of a doubt since 
I've been in this country is that 
Nixon will never be able to break 
the spirit of these people; he'll 
never be able to turn Vietnam, 
north and south, into a neo- 
colony of the United States by 
bombing, by invading, by attack- 
ing in any way. One has only to 
go into the countryside and listen 
to the peasants describe the lives 
they led before the revolution to 
understand why every bomb that 




is dropped only strengthens their 
determination to resist. 

"I've spoken to many peasants 
who talked about the days when 
their parents had to sell them- 
selves to landlords as virtually 
slaves, when there were very few 
schools and much illiteracy, 
inadequate medical care, when 
they were not masters of their 
own lives. 

"But now, despite the bombs, 
despite the crimes being created - 
being committed against them by 
Richard Nixon, these people own 
their own land, build their own 
schools - the children learning, 
literacy - illiteracy is being wiped 
out, there is no more prostitution 
as there was during the time 
when this was a French colony. In 
other words, the people have 
taken power into their own 
hands, and they are controlling 
their own lives. 

"And after 4,000 years of 
struggling against nature and 
foreign invaders - and the last 25 
years, prior to the revolution, of 
struggling against French colo- 
nialism - I don't think that the 
people of Vietnam are about to 
compromise in any way, shape or 
form, about the freedom and 
independence of their country, 
and I think Richard Nixon would 
do well to read Vietnamese 
history, particularly their poetry, 
and particularly the poetry 
written by Ho Chi Minh." □ 
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Vietnam War 

The mission was flawed* The soldiers were not* 




BY GEORGE MCGOVERN 

The first observation I make about the Vietnam War 
is that the officers and men who fought were as 
good as any we have ever sent into combat. During the 
war, I visited the fighting men of Vietnam three times: 
1965, 1971 and just before the fall of Saigon in 1975. I 
shared their camps, their food, their conversation and 
even some of their military maneuvers. My son-in-law, 
Wilbur Mead, was in the thick of it, serving with the 
Marines under Lt. Gen. Lewis Walt of Kansas. I had 
dinner with Walt and his staff during my first visit. We 
were within easy range of booming guns that rattled the 
dishes while we ate. I spent the night at the general's 
headquarters in Da Nang. 



Although I opposed sending 
American soldiers to Vietnam, I 
was greatly impressed with the 
bravery, training and skills of 
our fighting men. NBC newsman 
Tom Brokaw has declared the 
men and women of World War II 
to be the "greatest generation." 
I'm proud to be a part of that 
generation so finely honed by the 
Great Depression and World War 
II. But I'm also proud of the 
youth of the 1960s and 1970s 
who carried the burden of the 
American war in Vietnam. 

Why then was I so strongly 
opposed to sending young 



Americans into the jungles of 
Vietnam? First, I opposed the 
war because America's best 
infantry generals had said for 
years that it would be a military 
mistake to commit American 
forces to a land war in Asia. The 
Korean War turned sour after the 
Chinese entered. Indeed, that 
war became so unpopular that 
Gen. Eisenhower pledged during 
his first presidential campaign 
that if he were elected he would 
personally go to Korea and end 
American involvement there, 
which he did, to the overwhelm- 
ing relief of the American people 



and our soldiers in Korea. 

After the war, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur - first commander of 
our forces in Korea - told the 
Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee: "Any commander-in-chief 
who ever again orders American 
troops onto the mainland of Asia 
ought to have his head examined." 

In 1954 it became clear that the 
Vietnamese under Ho Chi Minh 
and the brilliant Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap were about to defeat the 
French in their effort to hold 
their colonies, including Viet- 
nam. Vice President Richard 
Nixon and a few others urged 
Eisenhower to go to the aid of 
France and consider the possibil- 
ity of using nuclear weapons. 
Eisenhower promptly said he 
would not even consider military 
intervention unless two condi- 
tions were met: first, such a move 
must have the support of Repub- 
licans and Democrats in both the 
House and the Senate. Second, 
the British must pledge to go into 
Vietnam with us. 

As he expected, Eisenhower 
received a resounding "no" both 
from Congress and the British. 
Eisenhower had quietly sent his 
trusted fellow general, Matthew 
Ridgeway, to Vietnam to assess 
the situation. Ridgeway, who 
replaced MacArthur in Korea 
after McArthur's firing by 
President Truman, returned with 
a strong recommendation that 
no American forces should be 
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sent to Vietnam. 

Two years later Gen. Ridgeway 
wrote in his memoirs: "When I 
go to meet my maker, the action 
for which I shall be most humbly 
proud is that I kept us out of Viet- 
nam." 

Would that he had. 

A second major reason for my 
opposition to the American war 



in Vietnam was that we had no 
national interest there. Had we 
not sent our troops, most Ameri- 
cans would not have known 
Vietnam existed. 

Since the days of George 
Washington, who warned against 
"foreign entanglements," all 
American leaders have been 
skeptical about committing Ameri- 



"Since the days of 
George Washington, 
who warned against 
'foreign 
entanglements, y 
all American 
leaders have been 
skeptical about 
committing 
American troops 
unless our 
national interest 
was threatened." 

can troops unless our national 
interest was threatened. No such 
threat and no such national 
interest existed in Vietnam. 

Our leaders and the American 
people knew our national secu- 
rity and well-being were danger- 
ously threatened by Hitler's 
Germany, Tojo's Japan and 
Mussolini's Italy. After the 
Japanese attack on our fleet and 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, I 
volunteered as a bomber pilot. I 
quickly enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps at 19 and flew 35 combat 
missions over Nazi Germany. I've 
never had one moment's regret 
for my part in that war. Why? We 
were fighting to save America 
and Western civilization. 

It was argued that we had to 
fight in Vietnam to stop commu- 
nism. But as Harvard's noted 
economist and one-time ambas- 
sador to India Kenneth Galbraith 
put it: "When you're walking 
through an Asian jungle, it's hard 
to tell whether it's a communist 
jungle or a capitalistic jungle." 

If we were serious about going 
after communists, a lot more of 
them were in Russia and China 
than in tiny Vietnam. 

One of the great drawbacks of 
the Vietnam War is that for many 
years it diverted our attention, 
energy and resources from 
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domestic needs to a faraway 
foreign front. Sen. William 
Fulbright, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and 
one of the Senate's most noted 
experts on foreign policy, be- 
lieved the Cold War against the 
communist world, of which 
Vietnam was a part, had become 
"an excuse, as well as a genuine 
cause, for the diversion of 
energies from domestic well- 
being to external security." I 
shared similar views and fre- 
quently expressed them in the 
Senate and in my 1972 presiden- 
tial campaign. I also agreed with 
Fulbright's view that the Cold 
War, including our long entangle- 
ment in Vietnam, had "en- 




U.S. troops in Vietnam 
increase to 474,300. 

In a Los Angeles stadium 
only two -thirds Ailed, the 
Green Bay Packers beat the 
Kansas City Chiefs 35-10 in 
Super Bowl I. 

Thurgood Marshall becomes 
the first black associate 
justice on the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

After numerous successful 
tests, the Apollo I space- 
craft is incinerated in a 
simulation of a launch. 
All three astronauts - 
Virgil I. Grissom, Edward 
H. White and Roger B 
Chaffee - are killed 



croached upon our sovereignty; it 
has given to the communists the 
major voice in determining what 
proportion of our budget must be 
allocated to the military and 
what proportion therefore cannot 
be made available for domestic 
social and economic projects." 

Fulbright, an Arkansas Demo- 
crat, was supported by a highly 
regarded senior Republican, Sen. 
George Aiken of Vermont, who 
chimed in, "We are trying to 
police the world, and we can't do 
it." During extensive hearings on 
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the Vietnam issue before Ful- 
bright's committee, which 
included a series of rosy reports 
on the progress of the war by 
administration witnesses, Aiken 
said, "If what you gentlemen are 
telling is true, why don't we just 
declare victory and come home?" 

Third, I opposed going to war 
in Vietnam because it was wrong 
both morally and politically. We 
went in on the wrong side, which 
was destined to be the losing side 
no matter how bravely our young 
soldiers fought. We were backing 
the wrong horse. 

That is one reason why nearly 
every other country in the world 
was against our position in 
Vietnam. We were never more 
isolated from the rest of the 
world than when we were 
deepest in Vietnam. 

To be sure, Ho Chi Minh was a 
communist. But communism did 
not prevent us from forming an 
alliance with Russia in World 
War II. Communist China is now 
our "most favored nation" 
trading partner. Marshall Tito, 
the communist dictator of 
Yugoslavia, became a virtual ally 
of the United States. We backed 
Tito because he was a nationalist 
who would not become a puppet 
of Moscow. 

The Tito option was open to us 
in Vietnam without a shot being 
fired and without the death or 
injury of a single American. 
Indeed, Ho and his people 
wanted the friendship and 
support of the United States. All 
the evidence indicated he would 
not be controlled by China. In 
fact, the Vietnamese had resisted 
Chinese control for centuries. 

These are the facts: Ho Chi 
Minh was not just a communist. 
He was a staunch nationalist, a 
Vietnamese patriot, who dedi- 
cated his life to the cause of 
Vietnam's independence. The 
French had controlled and 
exploited the Vietnamese for 100 
years. Beginning in 1912, Ho 
traveled widely trying to secure 
support for a revolutionary army 
capable of ending French domi- 
nation of Vietnam. At one point, 
he found himself a stowaway on 
board a ship in New York Harbor. 



Making his way into the city, he 
got a job as a busboy at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. A few 
years later, he showed up at the 
Paris Peace Conference at the end 
of World War I and somehow 
managed a brief meeting with 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
whom he urged to support 
independence for Vietnam. He 
believed Wilson's advocacy of 
self-determination of nations 
would make him a kindred spirit. 
Whether it did is not known. 
What is known is that Wilson 
had his hands full trying to 
persuade our wartime allies - 
Britain, France and Italy - to 
agree to a reasonable peace 
settlement with the defeated 
Germans, plus accepting his 
proposal for a League of Nations. 

During World War II, after 
Japan occupied the French 
colonies in Indochina, including 
Vietnam, Ho organized a guer- 
rilla army of 10,000 men to 
harass, weaken and tie down the 
Japanese forces. Some of my 
fellow pilots shot down by 
Japanese gunners over the jungle 
were spirited back to American 
lines by Ho's guerrillas. 

When Japan was defeated, Ho 
believed the United States would 
help him prevent the return of 
French colonialism. This is when 
America made its first disastrous 
blunder: we supported France 
instead of Ho, eventually paying 
for 80 percent of the French war 
against the Vietnamese. 

Despite our lavish aid to France 
during an eight-year war, Ho and 
Gen. Giap finally crushed the 
French Army at the famous battle 
of Dien Bein Phu in 1954. 

After a subsequent peace 
conference that provided for an 
internationally supervised 
election for Vietnam two years 
hence, the United States made its 
second blunder: we set up a 
puppet government in Saigon, 
which we armed and supported 
and urged not to go forward with 
a free election. Indeed, President 
Eisenhower believed that in a 
bona-fide election, Ho would have 
won 80 percent of the vote in 
both North and South Vietnam. 

This set the stage for a war 




In 1923 a small watchmaker in Europe 
built the first watch to display the day 
and date while using an automatic 
movement. Only 7 of these watches were 
ever made and we've only actually seen one 
of these masterpieces in a watch history 
book. Antique experts say these watches are 
so rare that they could fetch more than 
$500,000 at auction today. 

As we researched early chronographs from 
the Schaffhausen region, we found that they 
were among the most complex and stylish 
works of art to be made during the Roaring 
20's. And yet no one has attempted to 
replicate the vintage design and function of 
these early watches until now. The watch 
design that you see here has been 
painstakingly crafted with the inspiration of 
the earliest chronographs right down to the 
screw down crown. It is built with a classic 
21 jewel automatic movement, the kind 
sought after by fine watch collectors. 

From the sweeping second hand to the 
roman numerals on the unique ivory colored 
face, every detail has been carefully 



engineered to replicate the look and feel of 
the earliest chronographs. This six-hand 
movement includes two smaller dials that 
display the day and month. The third 
interior dial is a 24 hour military time clock 
in which the sun and the stars graphically 
depict AM and PM. 

This watch's mechanical movement 
utilizes a self-winding mechanism inspired 
by John Harwood, who received the patent 
on the first automatic movement in 1923. 
Thus this watch never needs batteries and 
never needs to be manually wound. The 
watch comes in a beautiful case and 
interchangeable black and brown bands 
included. 

This series of the 1923 S watch is a 
limited edition allowing you to wear a watch 
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between the Viet Cong and the 
Saigon government and eventu- 
ally involving forces from the 
North - a war into which we 
were increasingly involved until, 
eventually, we had 500,000 
personnel there, 58,000 of whom 
never came home. 

We lost the war not because of 
poor soldiers or bad ordnance, 
but because Ho Chi Minh and his 
men remained to the end popular 
heroes fighting for national 
independence - first against the 
French, then against the Japa- 
nese, then against the French 
again, and finally against the 
Americans. The Vietnamese 
army with which we were allied 
was riddled by corruption. The 




Louis Washkansky is the iirst 
recipient of a transplanted 
heart. He lives 18 days. 



In a controversial event 
Israel classifies as an 
accident, the USS Liberty is 
attacked in international 
waters, killing 34 and 
wounding 175. American 
survivors say the attack was 
deliberate. 

Vietnam War and our defeat 
there both grew out of history. As 
a professor of history I had 
studied that history before we 
sent our first American soldier. I 
only wish more of our govern- 
ment leaders had understood the 
historical realities of Vietnam. 

All kinds of predictions were 
made during the war, all de- 
signed to gain public support - 
the domino theory, a communist 
bloodbath, and others - if Ho 
and his men won the war. In 
fact, we have seen no bloodbath 
and no falling dominoes. The 
Vietnamese have rebuilt their 
country, invited us and other 
countries to invest there and 
have the welcome mat out for 
American visitors. 

When I asked a group of 
Vietnamese on a recent visit 
there if they had resentment 
toward Americans, they said: 



"Why should we resent the 
American people? They forced 
their government to end the war." 

I ran for president against 
Richard Nixon in 1972 primarily 
to organize and direct public 
opposition to the war. Coming 
from a small state with only 
three electoral votes, I knew it 
would be tough to defeat an 
incumbent president with the 
power of the White House behind 
him. I also was aware it would be 
easy for my opponent to depict 
me as unpatriotic because of my 
opposition to an American war. 
But I took those political risks 
because my conscience insisted I 
go all out to stop a war that was 
needlessly killing young Ameri- 
cans and Vietnamese. I lost the 
election, but nearly 30 million 
Americans voted for me as the 
candidate who repeatedly 
pledged to immediately end the 
war. That show of widespread 
opposition to the war prompted 
Congress to vote overwhelmingly 
to end it a few months after the 
November 1972 election. Ironi- 
cally, Nixon - facing impeach- 
ment - was forced to resign on 
Aug. 9, 1974, because of the 
Watergate scandals, some of 
which grew out of his policy in 
Vietnam. 

During the presidential cam- 
paign, Nixon flatly refused to 
debate with me on the Vietnam 
issue, or any other issue. I 
believe he avoided debates for 
two reasons. He feared I would 
cross-examine him on his 
handling of the Vietnam War, 
and he feared cross-examination 
on the Watergate scandals that 
drove him from the White House 
after the election. He was right. 

Nixon went along for years 
with the false view that we went 
into South Vietnam to repel 
aggression from North Vietnam. 
Actually, during the early years 
of U.S. fighting in South Vietnam, 
no North Vietnamese army units 
were in the south. Our troops 
were fighting Viet Cong forces 
that originated in the south. It 
was only after years of escalating 
U.S. troop buildup in the south 
that units from the north began 
to appear. 



Furthermore, North and South 
Vietnam were not separate 
countries. Both belonged to 
Vietnam proper. In the 1954 
peace settlement, which followed 
the French surrender, it was 
provided that a temporary line 
would be recognized at the 17th 
parallel. But a 1956 election 
erased the line and determined 
the future leadership of a united 
Vietnam. When North Vietnam- 
ese troops moved into South 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese did not 
see it as an invasion by foreign- 
ers. Indeed, we were the only 
foreigners in either North or 
South Vietnam. 

A few days before the 1972 
election, Nixon had Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger announce 
that "peace is at hand" in Viet- 
nam. Kissinger said that by 
vigorous diplomatic effort he had 
achieved a peace settlement, 
except for a few minor semantic 
details. This announcement 
killed any hopes I had of pulling 
an election upset. It was, of 
course, a falsehood. Shortly after 
the election, Mr. Nixon ordered 
the heaviest aerial bombardment 
of the war, which continued until 
Christmas - thus the designation 
"the Christmas bombing." Peace 
was not at hand. That was to 
come after Congress forced an 
end to the war and brought our 
troops home. 

Nixon also contended that he 
was continuing the war as a 
means of bringing home our men 
who were held as prisoners by 
Hanoi. But each year he contin- 
ued the war, more and more 
Americans became prisoners, 
which is what is to be expected 
in wartime. The president's 
campaign slogan was "peace 
with honor," implying that I was 
for a dishonorable peace. But it is 
neither honorable nor wise to 
continue for another four years a 
war we never should have 
begun. Ironically, our prisoners 
came home as soon as we ended 
the war. □ 

George McGovern, a former U.S. 
senator from South Dakota, was 
the 1972 Democratic presidential 
nominee. 
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Operation Sea 
Dragon ships 
pounded shore 
installations, 
preventing NVA 

, The USS St. Paul comes under fire from 

passage tO shore batteries while bombarding a 

_ railroad yard south of Thanh Hoa, North 

SOUth Vietnam* Vietnam, in August 1967. u.s. Navy 




I 



BY PHILIP GUTZMAN 



Klaxons yammered, and the blower announced, 
"General quarters!" Men rushed down passageways 
and scurried up ladders to their battle stations. The 
guided-missile light cruiser USS St Paul trained her 
guns out and hurled salvo after salvo, a thunder of six- 
inch projectiles at a target on the dim coast. Suddenly 
a roaring screech filled the air, huge columns of water 
erupted around the cruiser, and the deck plates rang 
with a hit as an enemy shore battery straddled the ship. 



The St. Paul and her escorts 
were firing at North Vietnamese 
targets near the port of Thanh 
Hoa as part of Operation Sea 
Dragon in August 1967, and they 
were themselves engaged by a 
radar-directed 130mm shore 
battery. 

As part of an effort to reduce 
the flow of men and materiel into 
South Vietnam by sea, Command- 
er in Chief Pacific Command, 
Adm. Ulysses S.G. Sharp, forward- 
ed a plan to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for naval surface interdiction 
below the 20th parallel. Following 
months of political debate, 
Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara finally approved 
operating destroyers above the 
17th parallel in October 1966. 
Originally called Operation Traffic 
Cop, the mission was dubbed Sea 



Dragon on Nov. 11. By the end of 
the year, assigned destroyers sank 
more than 380 watercraft and 
damaged more than 300 others. In 
1967, the heavy cruiser USS 
Canberra - with a Royal Austra- 
lian navy destroyer - was added 
to the operation, and the North 
Vietnamese essentially ceased try- 
ing to infiltrate the south by sea. 

On Feb. 20, 1967, McNamara 
authorized the ships to engage 
all military facilities and targets 
ashore below the 20th parallel, 
including all logistics choke- 
points, radar and communica- 
tions sites, anti-aircraft and SAM 
sites within range, as well as 
coastal shipping. To counter 
these raids, the NVA installed a 
significant number of 130mm 
shore batteries, which engaged 
U.S. warships 10 to 15 times a 



month. As North Vietnamese 
gunnery improved, Sea Dragon 
forces changed tactics, engaging 
from longer ranges, and em- 
ployed smoke chaff and evasive 
countermeasures. In October 
1967, the Australian HMAS Perth 
suffered the first casualties of the 
operation when it was hit and 
sustained four wounded. NVA 
gunners engaged 66 Sea Dragon 
ships 169 times. The USS Allen 
M. Sumner was a virtual shell 
magnet, attacked on 12 separate 
occasions. The enemy hit 29 Sea 
Dragon ships - three of them 
twice - killing five sailors and 
wounding 26. No ship was ever 
put out of action, however. 

Sea Dragon forces were called 
back south of the demilitarized 
zone, as a result of the Tet 
Offensive, to provide gunfire 
support to beleaguered units in 
I Corps. However, as the situation 
stabilized, they soon returned to 
the hunt in the north. On Sept. 
29, the USS New Jersey arrived on 
station with her nine 16-inch 
guns. NVA shore batteries became 
far more cautious in how they 
engaged. When President Lyndon 
Johnson halted bombing over 
North Vietnam in October 1968, 
Operation Sea Dragon ended, and 
the ships withdrew south of the 
DMZ. During the operation, the 
enemy was forced to restrict 
logistical and troop movement to 
inland routes. Seaborne infiltra- 
tion virtually ceased. Hundreds of 
watercraft, structures, trucks, 
bridges, storage sites and radar 
installations were either damaged 
or destroyed. 

Operation Sea Dragon is a 
glowing example of American 
battle success in a war we won 
and then left. □ 

Philip Gutzman is the author of 
"Vietnam: A Visual Encyclopedia" 
(PRC). 
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A spiritual connection exists between 

the Vietnam veteran and the Huey helicopter* 



BY JIM MOORE 

The picture is one of those glossy snapshots from 
more than 30 years ago. His face, strangely, is 
surrounded by a white glare. Maybe it was just bad 
lighting from the flash or the shiny paper used for 
printing the photo. But there he was, Leslie F. Douglas 
Jr., looking different, almost chosen. It was his 
wedding day, before he left for Vietnam, and his bride, 
Linda, smiling about their future together. 

At her own wedding on 
Veterans Day 2000, Kim Douglas 
slipped the photo under the 



garter belt beneath her dress. 
She shared the same birth date 
as her daddy, but he wasn't there 
to walk her down the aisle. First 
Lt. Leslie F. Douglas Jr. was shot 
down June 30, 1970, on a combat 
mission in a Huey helicopter - a 
week before his daughter's first 
birthday. 

Kim Douglas walked alone to 
the same church altar where her 
parents married in Tupelo, Miss. 
"This is something I did in 
memory of my father for today, 
Veterans Day, and for my wed- 
ding - to think of him, in spirit, 
being with me." 

Douglas died on the 20th 
anniversary of the day Bell 
Helicopter began producing the 
turbine-powered helicopters 
designated UH-1, Iroquois, an 
aircraft nicknamed by soldiers 
and commended to history as 
the "Huey." A total of 3,305 
Hueys were destroyed during 
combat in Vietnam. But the 



helicopter changed the way 
warfare was conducted - how 
soldiers fought, the way they 
lived and how they died. 

The wedding, filmed by an 
Austin, Texas, camera crew, was 
part of a documentary on the 
Huey and Vietnam veterans, 
titled "In the Shadow of the 
Blade." Filmmaker Patrick Fries 
captures the emotional bond 
between soldiers of that war and 
the helicopter that carried them 
to battle and shelter. The film 
follows a cross-county trip by a 
restored Huey, and wherever 
Fries lands, veterans with stories 
to tell surround his cameras. 

"I think enough time has 
passed that the Vietnam vet 
knows his or her story is as 
important as that of any other 
vet," Fries explained. "Our film is 
about them and for them and, in 
many ways, it is being produced 
by them. They have sent us 
amazing film of combat, which 
they shot on home movie cam- 
eras, photos, cockpit recordings 
and even original songs that will 



be a part of the soundtrack." 

The story of Kim Douglas and 
her father is just one of hun- 
dreds Fries has captured for 
historical record. 

Like most of those who served 
in Vietnam, Douglas would be 
unlikely to blame the Huey for 
his death. The helicopter, his 
wife says, gave him life. He 
enjoyed nothing more than he 
did flying, she said. Douglas was 
a week short of 25 when his ship 
crashed and burned under enemy 
fire in Vietnam. He was one of 
2,209 Huey pilots and 2,704 
crewmen killed in action during 
the war. 

Drumbeat of Survival. In a bitter 
jungle firefight, a rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade hit Fred Castle- 
berry of Madison, Ala. His arms 
and legs were horribly wounded. 
Certain he was dying, Castleber- 
ry prepared by writing out his 
thoughts, silently urging his 
family to love one another. A 
medic leaned over and told him 
Medevac was on the way. Then 
he heard the "whop-whop-whop" 
of what he still refers to as "God's 
angels' wings." 

"Until I draw my last breath," 
he wrote, "I will always know in 
my heart that the extremely 
brave crew members and the 
beautiful machine we call the 
Huey saved my life." 

The Huey, of course, was never 
just a machine. It became an icon, 
a symbol of the Vietnam War. The 
syncopated whine of the pressur- 
izing turbines caused the infan- 
tryman's stomach to churn, his 
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UH-1 Iroquois helicopters land under 
heavy sniper fire near Bong Son. cor b * 




muscles to stiffen. His blood 
charged with adrenaline. The 
distinctive thump of the Huey 
pulling pitch was the sound of 
danger and a drumbeat of safety, 
the rattle of death or a song of 
help settling from the skies. 

Vietnam War veterans still talk 
about the Huey as if it is alive, 
one of them. 

Adam Dubois, a former heli- 
copter crew chief, stood, patting 
the side of a restored Huey, 
among a group of men who came 
to talk on film about the helicop- 
ter and its meaning. "This is my 
baby," he said. "She brought a lot 
of us home. You could always 
count on her. You could always 
count on this baby." 

"My wife tells me I can hear 
them before she knows they're 
anywhere around," said Ben 
Smith, who was flown into many 
jungle battles on Hueys. "So it 
was part of your life. It was your 
life. The Huey brought you bread, 
butter, ammo, water; it took you 
out when you got hurt. It took 
care of you, so you did the same 
thing for it." 

Arrowhead Films, Patrick Fries' 
company, created a Web site for 
Vietnam vets to learn about the 
documentary and offer their 



experiences. In the guestbook at 
www.intheshadowoftheblade.com, 
hundreds of Vietnam soldiers 
describe how it felt to be around 
the Huey one last time. 

One such message states: "My 
name is Thorn Towell, and I 
would like to talk to the pilot and 
ask him if he would do me a 
favor. My friend's last request was 
to have his ashes scattered from a 
Huey. But that was not to be. I 
have a whole box of patches from 
his outfit plus his calling card 
from his chopper. If you could 
carry his card for the remainder 
of your trip, I am sure that John 
would be proud." 

The documentary is scheduled 
to premiere Nov. 8 at the Lyndon 
B. Johnson Presidential Library 
in Austin. 

A Song Called "Soldier." A 

gossamer mist hung over the 
meadow as Rodney C. Riley 
walked toward the Huey used in 
the film. Riley had his guitar 
clutched to his chest. 

"Last night, when you guys 
came to town, that was the first 
time I'd ever felt appreciated," he 
told the film crew. 

Turning around, he sat in the 
gun well of the ship. His feet 



found the familiar struts, and his 
guitar settled onto his thigh. 
Urged on by Fries, Riley began to 
sing a song he wrote called 
"Soldier." The texture of his voice 
had all the agony of a boy far 
from home being forced, scream- 
ing, into manhood by war. 
It was cold the morning they 
dropped me off, and the gun 
they gave me had been used 
before by somebody's baby in 
somebody else's war. Ym not 
ashamed to say Ym scared to 
death, because only fools and 
heroes say I have no fear 
His voice rose with a warrior's 
rumble as the Huey took flight. 
The suffering soldier was gone 
forever behind the tree line. The 
Huey had returned him, as it had 
innumerable others, to his 
original destiny of father and 
husband and son. He would not 
forget the Americans who did not 
come back. But the Huey gave 
Rodney C. Riley the greatest gift 
of all: a chance to live and love 
again. 

Ask a Vietnam veteran. He'll 
explain. The Huey never was just 
a machine. □ 

Jim Moore is a freelance writer 
living in Austin, Texas. 
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Vietnam Dustoff crews risked 
their lives in rescue missions* 

BY PATRICK H. BRADY 

In 1964, an Army helicopter clearly marked with red 
crosses circled red smoke above a rice paddy near 
Vinh Long, South Vietnam. The mission was to pick up 
several wounded Vietnamese soldiers and a wounded 
American adviser. The area was reported to be secure. 
The chopper was just setting down when the ground 
commander shouted into his radio that he was receiving 
fire. He screamed for the pilot to get out immediately. A 
quiet voice with a soft southern drawl answered from 
the chopper, "When I have your wounded." 



Those were the pilot's final 
words. A communist bullet came 
through the open cargo door, 
ripped through his heart and 
embedded itself in the door. The 
pilot was Maj. Charles L. Kelly. 
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He sacrificed his life July 1, 1964, 
to save lives. But his death also 
rescued the "Dustoff" unit in 
Vietnam, the greatest lifesaver in 
the history of warfare. 
It was my great honor to serve 



with Charles Kelly, one of the 
most remarkable soldiers America 
has ever produced. He fibbed his 
way into the Army at the tender 
age of 15. He served more than 
four years in World War II, where 
as an enlisted man he earned the 
Combat Infantry Badge, Jump 
Wings and the Combat Medics 
badge. He would later add flight 
wings, the only soldier ever to 
wear all four badges. 

Shot by the Germans at Aachen, 
Kelly almost lost his leg. He was a 
bit rowdy and was court-mar- 
tialed three times. After the war 
he returned to Sylvania, Ga., 
finished his education and 
became a high-school principal. 
But he missed the Army and 
returned to active duty in 1951. 

Kelly arrived in Vietnam in 
January 1964 to command the 
57th Medical Detachment, 
Helicopter Ambulance. The 57th 
covered all of Vietnam with five 
Hueys - one each at Qui Nhon 
and Pleiku and three in Saigon. 
The unit's call sign was Dustoff, a 
name picked arbitrarily for a 
particular operation but made 
permanent for ease of communi- 
cations in the inevitable confu- 
sion of combat. 
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Dustoff 's primary mission was 
to rescue U.S. casualties. There 
were few at the time, and the 
57th struggled for operational 
definition, recognition and 
permanence. 

Shortly after Kelly's arrival in 
Vietnam, his boss - Brig. Gen. 
"Cider" Joe Stilwell, son of World 
War II China theater commander 
Gen. "Vinegar Joe" Stilwell - 
called him in to announce that he 
was going to put portable red 
crosses on Kelly's birds so they 
could be used for non-medical 
missions during low-casualty 
periods. This would be like using 
your local ambulance to haul 
trash and then slapping a red 
cross on it when someone gets 




The Monterey Pop Festival 
opens a flood gate of hippie 
culture in California. Some 
50,000 ail a fairgrounds 
arena to see such rock acts 
as the Mamas and the Papas > 
Jimi Hendrix, the Byrds, 
Jan is Joplin and the Who. 

Collecting Oscars at the 
Academy Awards are "The 
Graduate/' "In the Heat of 
the Night/' "Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner?" 
"Bonnie and Clyde 



hurt. Outraged, Kelly went one- 
on-one with Stilwell. The staff 
winced as the two battle-hard- 
ened veterans went at it. 

Kelly reported back that if we 
were to protect Dustoff, we had 
to prove no one else could do 
what we did as well as we could. 

Most of the war action was in 
the delta, so Kelly relocated the 
two choppers at Qui Nhon and 
Pleiku to Soc Trang, forming 
Detachment A of the 57th. I was 
at Pleiku. He told me to go to 
Saigon while he got Detachment 
A set up, and then I could com- 
mand it. At Soc Trang, Kelly 
began to patrol the delta day and 
night, advertising the presence of 
Dustoff and looking for casual- 
ties. Kelly let it be known that 
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Dustoff was there to serve the 
wounded any time, any place. 

As word got out, patient flow 
increased, and so did combat 
pickups - often in the heat of 
battle. Any kind of night-flying by 
the United States was rare at the 
time. Kelly and his crews routine- 
ly flew single-ship night missions 
in all kinds of weather, often 
without radio communications. 
The flights were so successful 
commanders began to question 
and study how the 57th was so 
effective at night. Kelly's exploits 
were legendary. He became 
known as "Madman Kelly." 

I never missed a chance to rag 
Kelly on his promise to let me 
command Detachment A. In the 
meantime, I had flown a mission 
in which our supply officer was 
shot. Kelly said that since I had 
gotten his supply officer shot, I 
would be the new supply officer. 
The truth was all the action was 
in the delta, and that was where 
he wanted to be. Finally, he 
relented and said I could replace 
him. It was on that day - July 1, 
1964 - Kelly became the 149th 
American killed in Vietnam. 

I spent my first night as 
Detachment A commander in 
Kelly's bunk at Soc Trang. The 
next day, the local commander 
called me in to discuss future 
operations of Detachment A. He 
said because of the way we were 
flying, he was sure someone 
would be killed, but he thought it 
would be a younger pilot. He 
expected Kelly's death would 
calm down our flying. Speaking 
for the unit, I told him nothing 
would change; we would fly as 
Kelly had taught us. Vietnam was 
an opportunity for us to develop 
Dustoff for future wars. We had 
no idea what was to come. He 
shrugged and, perhaps to make 
his point, gave me the bullet that 
killed Kelly. 

Stilwell wept when he heard, 
and the entire country mourned 
Kelly's death. We never heard 
another word about portable red 
crosses. It may have cost him his 
life, but Kelly had proved his 
point; Dustoff could not be 
matched in lifesaving. New 
Dustoff units began to arrive and 



the rest is, as they say, history. 

Dustoff moved more than 
1 million patients and reduced 
the death rate as a percentage of 
hits from 30 percent during 
World War II to 19 percent in 
Vietnam. Because of Dustoff, a 
combatant had a better chance of 
survival if shot in a Vietnam 
jungle than if he crashed on an 
America highway. It also was the 
most dangerous work in Viet- 
nam. One in three Dustoff pilots 
became casualties during rescue 
missions. Three times as many 
Dustoff helicopters were lost 
compared to pilots on other types 
of helicopter missions. 

As an example of battlefield 
efficiency, consider the produc- 
tivity of one 40-man unit with six 
birds. In a 10-month period, 
Dustoff crews carried approxi- 
mately 21,000 patients - more 
wounded carried than during the 
entire Korean War. They did this 
despite averaging only 50-percent 
aircraft availability with 117 
percent of their aircraft damaged 
by enemy fire each month. 
Crewmembers were awarded 23 
Purple Hearts. 

Kelly left a letter for his wife to 
be read in the event of his death. 
His words reveal a man of 
extraordinary faith and compas- 
sion, a man who had a passion 
for his flag, his family and the 
Army. In the letter he notes his 
fondness for the Robert Service 
poem "The Song of the Soldier 
Born." One passage is all Kelly: 

For I hold as a simple faith 
there's no denying: the trade of a 
soldier's the only trade worth 
plying; the death of a soldier's the 
only death worth dying. 

One life lost, hundreds of 
thousands saved. "When I have 
your wounded." What a great 
way to die - and really, not a bad 
way to live. □ 

Retired Ma]. Gen. Patrick H. Brady 
received the Medal of Honor for 
his actions as a Dustoff pilot in 
Vietnam. He is chairman of the 
Citizens Flag Alliance. 

Featured image courtesy 

R. Basciani. Prints available for 

$45 at (800) 228-8144. 
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—Tim 

For 

"In his too -short life, 
he traveled to 
a distant land 
to bring the hope 
of freedom to people 
he never met. In his 
defiance and later 
his death, he set 
an example of 
extraordinary dedication ... 
His story echoes across 
the years, reminding us 
of liberty's high price 
and of the noble 
passion that caused 
one good man to 
pay that price in full.* 



- President George W. Bush, 
awarding a posthumous 
Medal of Honor to 
Capt. Humbert "Rocky" Versace, 
July 8, ZOOZ 




"Freedom's Song" by Matt Hall, 
depicts the heroism of POW 
Capt. Humbert "Rocky" Versace. 

Courtesy Congressional Medal of Honor Society 
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VIETNAM MEDAL OF HONOR RECIPIENTS 



William Adams ♦ Lewis Albanese ♦ James Anderson ♦ Richard Anderson ♦ Webster Anderson 
Eugene Ashley ♦ Oscar Austin ♦ John Baca ♦ Nicky Bacon ♦ John Baker ♦ Donald Ballard ♦ Jedh Barker 

John Barnes ♦ Harvey Barnum ♦ Gary Beikirch ♦ Ted Belcher ♦ Leslie Bellrichard ♦ Roy Benavidez 
Steven Bennett ♦ Thomas Bennett ♦ Michael Blanchfield ♦ John Bobo ♦ James Bondsteel ♦ Hammett Bowen 
Patrick Brady ♦ Daniel Bruce ♦ William Bryant ♦ Paul Bucha ♦ Brian Buker ♦ Robert Burke 
Vincent Capodanno ♦ Wayne Caron ♦ Bruce Carter ♦ Jon Cavaiani ♦ Raymond Clausen ♦ Ronald Coker 
Peter Connor ♦ Donald Cook ♦ Thomas Creek ♦ Michael Crescenz ♦ Nicholas Cutinha ♦ Larry Dahl 
Rodney Davis ♦ Sammy Davis ♦ George Day ♦ Emilio De La Garza ♦ Merlyn Dethlefsen ♦ Edward Devore 
Ralph Dias ♦ Douglas Dickey ♦ Drew Dix ♦ Stephen Doane ♦ David Dolby ♦ Roger Donlon ♦ Kern Dunagan 
Harold Durham ♦ Glenn English ♦ Michael Estocin ♦ Donald Evans ♦ Rodney Evans ♦ Frederick Ferguson 
Daniel Fernandez ♦ Bernard Fisher ♦ Michael Fitzmaurice ♦ Charles Fleek ♦ James Fleming 
Robert Foley ♦ Michael Folland ♦ Paul Foster ♦ Douglas Fournet ♦ James Fous ♦ Wesley Fox 



BY JEFF STOFFER 



Special Forces Capt. Humbert "Rocky" Versace, a 
second-generation West Point graduate, could tell 
his Viet Cong captors to go to hell in three different 
languages. So he did - in English, French and 
Vietnamese - according to fellow prisoners. But no one 
needed directions. Deep down, they all understood 
they were already there. 



By the time the young Green 
Beret was taken prisoner - 
months before most Americans 
knew we had soldiers in Viet- 
nam, or why - Versace had 
already completed one tour of 
duty there and was two weeks 
from finishing a second. Fate, nor 
he, had any intention of allowing 
the relationship to end so soon. 

A member of a U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group that 
trained civilian militia to defend 
against communist guerrillas, 
Versace planned to enter the 
priesthood after discharge, 
become a missionary and return 
to the jungles of Southeast Asia 
to help orphans whose lives were 
unhinged by war. He had met 
these children. He knew they 
needed him. Unyielding was his 
devotion to the Special Forces 
motto: "De Oppresso Liber" - 
free the oppressed. He was 
willing to give everything he 
had, no matter the cost, to live 
up to those words. 

He did not make it to the 
priesthood. But Rocky Versace 
fulfilled his obligation to the 



principles that sent him to 
Vietnam in the first place. 

That's why he's a hero. 

On Oct. 29, 1963, in what might 
otherwise have been his final 
combat mission, Versace was 
helping lead a group of civilian 
irregulars in an attack on a Viet 
Cong command post in Thoi Binh 
district, An Xuyen province. 
When his men got there, the VC 
had fled. On the way out, they 
reappeared, on three sides. It was 
an ambush. The U.S.-led force 
was outnumbered approximately 
1,000 to 120. Under heavy 
assault, Versace gave the order to 
withdraw. He dug in and pro- 
vided cover fire so the South 
Vietnamese soldiers in his 
command could escape. In the 
melee, he was shot several times, 
in the leg and back. 

1st Lt. James "Nick" Rowe, one 
of three Americans captured that 
night, later wrote in his book, 
"Five Years to Freedom," that 
Versace was undaunted in the 
face of death. "Rock wanted to 
charge out with the seven rounds 
he had left in his carbine and get 



that many more shots off ..." 
wrote Rowe, who miraculously 
escaped from captivity in 1968 
but was killed by a terrorist in 
the Philippines in 1989. "I 
showed him that his wounds 
were pumping like a fire hydrant 
and that he would bleed to death 
if he didn't let me get a bandage 
on him. I got the first compress 
on his leg and was starting to put 
the second one on ... when all of 
a sudden the reeds broke open, 
and I heard someone yelling: 'Do 
tay len!' Hands up!" 

Versace was not a model 
prisoner. He used his diverse 
language skills to plant doubt in 
the heads of his guards, until 
they gagged him. He assumed 
command of the others held 
there, until they isolated him. 
Unable to walk due to his 
wounds, he tried three escapes, 
belly-crawling away, until they 
secured him with manacles 
inside a bamboo cage barely 
larger than a casket. As mosqui- 
toes blackened his skin, he 
remained indomitably uncoop- 
erative. His strategy: to distract 
the guards from other POWs, 
protecting them from torture. 

Finally, sometime in Septem- 
ber 1965, the VC couldn't take it 
anymore. They executed Capt. 
Versace. His skin was yellow 
with jaundice; his hair had gone 
white. But the last time his 
fellow captives heard his voice, 
they heard him singing, with all 
his remaining strength, "God 
Bless America." He was 27. 

Within the elite fraternity of 
245 Vietnam War heroes who 
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Frank Fratellenico ♦ Ed W. Freeman ♦ Harold Fritz ♦ James Gardner ♦ John Gertsch 



Alfredo Gonzalez ♦ James Graham ♦ Bruce Grandstaff ♦ Joseph Grant ♦ Terrence Graves 
Peter Guenette ♦ Charles Hagemeister ♦ Loren Hagen ♦ Robert Hartsock ♦ Carmel Harvey 
Frank Herda ♦ Robert Hibbs ♦ John Holcomb ♦ Joe Hooper ♦ Charles Hosking ♦ Jimmie Howard 
Robert Howard ♦ James Howe ♦ George Ingalls ♦ Robert Ingram ♦ Joe Jackson ♦ Jack Jacobs 
Don Jenkins ♦ Robert Jenkins ♦ Delbert Jennings ♦ Jose Jimenez ♦ Lawrence Joel ♦ Dwight Johnson 

Ralph Johnson ♦ Donald Johnston ♦ William Jones ♦ Stephen Karopczyc ♦ Terry Kawamura 
Kenneth Kays ♦ John Kedenburg ♦ Miguel Keith ♦ Leonard Keller ♦ Thomas Kelley ♦ Allan Kellogg 
Joseph Kerrey ♦ Thomas Kinsman ♦ Paul Lambers ♦ George Lang ♦ Garfield Langhorn ♦ Joseph Lapointe 
Clyde Lassen ♦ Billy Lauffer ♦ Robert Law ♦ Howard Lee ♦ Milton Lee ♦ Robert Leisy ♦ Peter Lemon 




Viet Cong emerge from 
the jungles and launch 
a countrywide attack on 
cities throughout South 
Vietnam in what becomes 
known as the Tet Offensive. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, the 
famous pediatrician/author, 
is indicted for advising 
young people to resist the 
draft. 



Rev. Martin Luther King Jr 
shot to death. 



have so far received the Medal of 
Honor, the Versace story is not the 
most heroic; they all are heroic. It 
is not the most dramatic; they all 
are dramatic. Awarded just 14 
months ago, Versace's is the most 
recent Vietnam War Medal of 
Honor - unique for having been 
bestowed upon an Army soldier 
for actions taken as a POW. 
Although every Medal-of-Honor 
story is unique, the common 
thread among them was perhaps 
best summarized by Versace's 
West Point classmate, Ret. Army 
Brig. Gen. Pete Dawkins, who 
said of the recalcitrant POW: "He 
was a soldier. He was killed 
because honor, duty and country 
meant more to him than life." 

It does not have to take 23 
months to demonstrate such 
character content. Most often, 
heroism happens in a flash, 
without meditation - when the 
first impulse is to defy death, or 
meet it head-on, so that others 
may live or achieve a greater 
goal. The odds of getting killed 
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are the odds they take. 

It is the very definition of guts. 

Air Force Sgt. John Levitow of 
Connecticut later said he had no 
memory of the actions that saved 
him and his crew aboard a 
Douglas AC-47 gunship on a 
battlefield-illumination mission 
the night of Feb. 24, 1969, above 
the Bien Hoa area. They were at 
about 3,500 feet when an 82-mm 
mortar round blasted into the 
plane, blowing a two-foot hole in 
the wing and spraying shrapnel 
through the cargo bay. All four 
crewmembers were badly 
wounded. Levitow was struck by 
47 fragments. Severely bleeding, 
he staggered to a more badly hurt 
crewman who was in danger of 
falling out of the plane. While 
attempting to move him toward 
the front of the bay, Levitow saw 
that the blast had knocked loose 
a live 2-million-candlepower 
magnesium flare that was rolling 
around amid spilled ammunition, 
as the AC-47 lurched through the 
sky. Levitow leaped onto the 27- 
pound tube and coaxed it to the 
door, knowing that at any second 
it would ignite white-hot and 
could burn through the floor, 
into the fuel tanks. At best they 
would be blinded if the flare 
went off. More likely, they would 
be incinerated. But Levitow made 
it, leaving a trail of blood behind 
him before pushing it out the 
door. The flare barely cleared the 
plane's tail when it ignited. In an 
interview before his death from 
cancer in 2000, he credited his 
actions to training. He called 
what he did a "blank, condi- 
tioned response." 

On May 14, 1970, President 
Richard M. Nixon awarded him 
the Medal of Honor. At the time, 



he was the lowest-ranking 
airman to receive the medal and 
to this day remains a symbol of 
inspiration for enlisted service- 
members in all branches. 

Levitow said he was asked to 
arrive at his medal ceremony in 
civilian clothes and to maintain a 
low profile, due to antiwar 
demonstrations outside the White 
House. "I think you have to step 
back in history a little bit," he 
once said, humbly. "We were in a 
very troubled time." 

Levitow never took much credit 
for the heroism he showed that 
night. But when he was laid to 
rest at Arlington National Cem- 
etery, Chief Master Sgt. of the Air 
Force Jim Finch told gatherers 
that what he did boiled down to 
an inner principle training alone 
cannot impart. "Through his 
heroic efforts, he was the em- 
bodiment of our core value: 
'service before self.'" 

Service before self made Rhode 
Island native John Baca, an Army 
Specialist Fourth Class, leap onto 
a live grenade, cover it with his 
helmet, absorb the full impact 
himself, saving the lives of the 
eight men on patrol with him in 
Vietnam. He received the Medal 
of Honor in 1971. 

Service before self drove Pvt. 
John Andrew Barnes III of 
Boston to perform similarly on 
Nov. 12, 1967. Barnes was 
serving as a grenadier when his 
unit was attacked by a North 
Vietnamese force estimated to be 
a battalion. He dashed through 
the whizzing bullets of an all-out 
fight to take over where a 
machine-gun team had been 
knocked out. Barnes blew away 
nine enemy soldiers who were 
trying to assault his position and 
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Matthew Leonard ♦ John Levitow ♦ Charles Liteky ♦ Gary Littrell ♦ James Livingston ♦ Donald Long 
Carlos Lozada ♦ Andre Lucas ♦ Allan Lynch ♦ Walter Marm ♦ Gary Martini ♦ Larry Maxam 
Finnis McCleery ♦ Phill McDonald ♦ John McGinty ♦ William McGonagle ♦ Ray McKibben 
Thomas McMahon ♦ David McNerney ♦ Edgar McWethy ♦ Don Michael ♦ Franklin Miller ♦ Gary Miller 

Robert Modrzejewski ♦ Frankie Molnar ♦ James Monroe William Morgan ♦ Charles Morris 
Robert Murray ♦ David Nash ♦ Melvin Newlin ♦ Thomas Noonan ♦ Thomas Norris ♦ Michael Novosel 
Milton Olive ♦ Kenneth Olson ♦ Robert O'Malley ♦ David Ouellet ♦ Robert Patterson ♦ Joe Paul 
Richard Penry ♦ William Perkins ♦ Lawrence Peters ♦ Danny Petersen ♦ Jimmy Phipps ♦ Larry Pierce 
William Pitsenbarger ♦ Richard Pittman ♦ Riley Pitts ♦ Stephen Pless William Port ♦ Robert Poxon 
William Prom ♦ Robert Pruden ♦ Laszlo Rabel ♦ Alfred Rascon ♦ David Ray ♦ Ronald Ray 



Arthur Ashe, a 35 -year- old 
Army lieutenant, becomes 
the first black man to win 
a major tennis title. 

U.S.S. Pueblo, with her 83 
crew members, is seized in 
international waters by 
North Korea. The crew is 
held for 11 months. 

The price of a first-class 
postage stamp is six cents. 



was reaching for more ammo 
when a live grenade landed in 
the midst of several wounded 
men nearby. Without hesitation, 
he jumped on it, saving their 
lives, ending his, at age 22. He's 
on the wall now, one of 152 
others who paid for their Medals 
of Honor with their lives. 

Marine Capt. Jay Vargas of 
Arizona received the Medal of 
Honor for leading three compa- 
nies through fierce enemy 
mortar, rocket and artillery fire, 
across open rice paddies in an 
advance on the heavily fortified 
village of Dai Do between April 
30 and May 2, 1968. He suffered 
many wounds while leading his 
Marines up to the enemy perim- 
eter, and on the third day saw 
that his battalion commander 
had been badly hit. Disregarding 
his own excruciating pain, 
Vargas carried his commander 
back to a covered position, 
through the fire-swept battle- 
ground, and returned quickly to 
his men to set up a new defense. 
They successfully held their 
ground, in the face of massive 



counter-attacks. 

After a distinguished career in 
the Marine Corps, Vargas went 
on to become a leader in veterans 
affairs, serving as California's 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
under former Gov. Pete Wilson. 

Army Staff Sgt. Nicky Bacon 
chose a similar career path after 
receiving the Medal of Honor, 
serving as VA director for Arkan- 
sas and as an American Legion 
department service officer. His 
care for those with whom he 
served could not have been 
demonstrated more boldly than 
on Aug. 26, 1968, when he stood 
atop an exposed tank in heavy 
enemy fire west of Tarn Ky and 
directed an attack on enemy 
positions so wounded soldiers 
could be evacuated. Earlier that 
day, Bacon had pushed his squad 
through a hostile attack and 
destroyed an enemy bunker with 
grenades. Two platoon leaders 
went down around him. He 
assumed command and single- 
handedly brought down a North 
Vietnamese gun crew, killed four 
enemy soldiers, silenced an anti- 
tank weapon and led a successful 
strike that made possible the 
rescue effort. 

So often, that's what it takes - 
one man willing to gamble his 
life for others. 

South Dakota-born Maj. Patrick 
Brady went through three UH-1H 
ambulance helicopters on Jan. 6, 
1968, hovering low along foggy 
trails, descending through short- 
range enemy fire and smoke. At 
one point that day, he and his 
crew had to land their Huey in a 
mine field. A mine detonated, 
severely damaging the helicopter 
and wounding two of the men. 
Brady kept moving, replacing 



disabled Hueys and taking off 
again to save, in the course of 
the day, a total of 51 American 
and South Vietnamese soldiers' 
lives. Many of the wounded lay 
less than 50 meters from enemy 
forces. None would have sur- 
vived if not for his willingness to 
risk his own life, for them. 

Marine Lt. Harvey Barnum of 
Cheshire, Conn., assumed 
command of his rifle company, 
pinned down by heavy, accurate 
enemy fire, separated from the 
platoon, with limited hope of 
survival. His commander lay 
dying. The commander's radio- 
man lay dead. The wounded were 
everywhere. Barnum took the 
radio and strapped it to himself. 
Fully exposed to enemy fire, he 
calmly encouraged the men to 
keep moving. He launched a 
successful counter-attack and, 
against all odds, cleared a small 
area so casualties could be 
evacuated. Duty, for him, came 
before self. 

Army Specialist 4th Class 
Michael John Fitzmaurice and 
three fellow soldiers were under 
attack at Khe Sanh on March 23, 
1971, when three explosive 
charges were thrown into their 
bunker. Fitzmaurice hurled two 
out and leaped on the third, 
covering it with his flak jacket. 
The impact seriously wounded 
and partially blinded him. Still, 
he charged out of the bunker and 
fired at the enemy until his rifle 
was disabled by a grenade. While 
searching for a new weapon, he 
overcame a North Vietnamese 
sapper in hand-to-hand combat. 
Upon finding a new rifle, he 
returned to his position and 
continued to fire, refusing 
medical treatment, so his com- 
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Frank Reasoner ♦ Anund Roark ♦ Gordon Roberts ♦ James Robinson ♦ Louis Rocco ♦ Charles Rogers 

Euripides Rubio ♦ Hector Santiago -Colon ♦ Ruppert Sargent ♦ Clarence Sasser ♦ William Seay 
Daniel Shea ♦ Marvin Shields ♦ Lance Sijan ♦ Clifford Sims ♦ Walter Singleton ♦ George Sisler 
Donald Skidgel ♦ Larry Smedley ♦ Elmelindo Smith ♦ James Sprayberry ♦ Russell Steindam 
Jimmy Stewart ♦ James Stockdale ♦ Lester Stone ♦ Mitchell Stout ♦ Robert Stryker ♦ Kenneth Stumpf 
Jon Swanson ♦ James Taylor ♦ Karl Taylor ♦ Brian Thacker ♦ Michael Thornton ♦ Leo Thorsness 
Jay Vargas ♦ Humbert Versace ♦ John Warren ♦ Charles Watters ♦ Dale Wayrynen ♦ Lester Weber 
Gary Wetzel ♦ Roy Wheat ♦ Jerry Wickam ♦ Hilliard Wilbanks ♦ Louis Willett ♦ Charles Williams 
Dewayne Williams ♦ James Williams ♦ Alfred Wilson ♦ David Winder ♦ Kenneth Worley ♦ Raymond Wright 
Maximo Yabes ♦ Rodney Yano ♦ Gordon Yntema ♦ Gerald Young ♦ Marvin Young ♦ Fred Zabitosky 



Presidential candidate 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy is 
slain in Los Angeles. 

Lyndon B. Johnson announces 
he won't seek re-election. 

Race riots erupt in 
Chicago, Baltimore, 
Washington and Cincinnati. 



rades could get out. He fought 
and kept fighting and, because of 
that, others lived. That is why 
Fitzmaurice is a hero. 

On April 1, 1970, at Tay Ninh 
province, Sgt. Peter C. Lemon of 
Michigan fended off a numeri- 
cally superior enemy force, using 
rifle and machine-gun fire until 
all his weapons malfunctioned. 
Then he used hand grenades to 
dispose of all but one North 
Vietnamese foe, whom he ran 
down and overcame, hand to 
hand. Suffering fragment wounds 
from a grenade, Lemon regained 
his bearings and saw a more 
seriously hurt U.S. soldier. Lemon 
carried the man to an aid station 
and returned to his post, where 
he was wounded a second time. 
Realizing his position was in 
danger of being overrun, he 
lobbed more grenades and 
continued to engage the enemy 
in hand-to-hand combat. He was 
wounded a third time, and yet - 
through sheer determination - 
kept the enemy at bay. He found 
his way to an operable machine 
gun and kept firing until he 
collapsed, exhausted and bleed- 
ing from multiple wounds, 
victorious, and a hero who would 
soon wear the medal. 



On Nov. 18, 1967, west of Cai 
Lay, Pvt. Sammy L. Davis of 
Indianapolis rejected warnings to 
seek cover and instead manned a 
Howitzer that had been directly 
hit by the Viet Cong, and as it 
burned, he kept loading it and 
firing, getting knocked to the 
ground each time, over and over. 
Extensively injured, he ignored 
his inability to swim and used an 
air mattress to cross a deep river 
in an effort to save three wound- 
ed comrades. He stood upright 
and fired at enemy positions in 
dense vegetation along the river 
to cover the hurt men. Once they 
were out, he returned to his 
position, refused medical atten- 
tion and joined another Howitzer 
crew that drove out the VC. 

Then there was Air Force Maj. 
George E. Day who escaped a 
jungle POW camp and lived on 
berries and frogs. He became 
disoriented and was shot and 
recaptured by the Viet Cong, to 
whom he fed false information 
before they took him back to 
Hanoi. 

And there was Navy Chaplain 
Vincent Capodanno of New York, 
who in 1967 ran through a fiery 
battlefield to administer last rites 
and provide aid to the wounded, 
even after a mortar round blasted 
him and severed a portion of his 
right hand. He kept going, trying 
to help every man he could, until 
machine-gun fire cut him down. 

Army Specialist 4th Class Gary 
George Wetzel of Milwaukee, 
Wis., distinguished himself near 
Ap Dong An, Republic of Viet- 
nam, on Jan. 8, 1968, this 
way: while serving as a door 
gunner in an assault helicopter 
company, he was part of an 
insertion force that was trapped 



in a hostile and deadly landing 
zone. His commander had been 
hit. Wetzel went to him, but two 
enemy rockets exploded just 
inches away, and suddenly, 
Wetzel had no left arm. His right 
arm also had been hit, as were 
his left leg and chest. Somehow, 
he got up. He staggered through 
the rice paddy. Blood poured 
from his wounds. He found his 
gun-well and weapon. He began 
firing until he destroyed the 
enemy machine-gun unit that 
had trapped them. As he bled, 
Wetzel attempted to return to his 
aircraft commander but passed 
out due to blood loss. He re- 
gained consciousness and made 
his way to his crew chief, who 
was trying to drag the com- 
mander to the safety of a nearby 
dike. Again, Wetzel passed out. 
Again, he reawakened, staring 
death in the face, giving every- 
thing he had to reach the safety 
of cover. 

Ten months later, Wetzel was 
in Washington, where President 
Lyndon B. Johnson proudly 
acknowledged with the Medal of 
Honor that his actions in that rice 
paddy warranted a permanent 
place in the history of American 
bravery and valor. 

The list goes on. 

Every citation a different story 
of heroism, each unique in its 
drama but consistent in value, 
the value of service above self, of 
duty, honor and country, of De 
Opressor Liber - the inner voices 
that have placed 245 from the 
Vietnam War among the 3,440 
greatest heroes in American 
history. □ 

Jeff Stoffer is managing editor of 
The American Legion Magazine. 
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BY JAMES V. CARROLL 

The naval aviator punched out of his stricken 
Skyhawk and tumbled end over end until his 
parachute deployed. The stillness of his descent was 
instantly broken by small-arms fire. Bullets whizzed 
by, tearing holes in the sinking canopy. His feet 
skimmed the treetops. He could see waterways and the 
railyard he had attacked moments earlier. The breeze 
took him toward Tinh Gia, a little town that reminded 
him of his birthplace. But the highway slicing its way 
through the bucolic scene was not Highway 41 in 
Illinois. It was the infamous "Highway 1" of Vietnam. 
And the people rushing to greet him were not his 
Abingdon school chums, neighbors or family. 



"I looked up and saw a thun- 
dering herd of about 40 young 
men who were there to avenge 
the honor of their town. They 
gang-tackled me into a ditch and 
worked me over for four or five 
minutes. They were twisting, 
bending and breaking limbs. I 
couldn't keep track of all they 
were trying to do to tear me 
apart," he recalls. "This was not 
the way the North Vietnamese 
normally captured prisoners. 
This was a backwash town. 
There was no one in uniform 
except a guy with a pith helmet 



and whistle. He blew the whistle 
and ordered me to get up, but I 
couldn't. My left leg was bent 60 
degrees the wrong way and I 
couldn't move my left arm." 

He somehow survived the 
fusillade of antiaircraft and small 
arms fire, but the youthful North 
Vietnamese avengers had severe- 
ly hurt him. He hoped his leg 
injury was not as bad as it 
looked. If he could not get his leg 
underneath him to walk, he 
would be dead 

"Two or three of those young 
kids started cutting off my 



clothes, even the red polka-dot 
shorts my wife Sybil bought me," 
the pilot said. "One fellow rushed 
up to me wanting my wristwatch. 
It would have been the fourth on 
his arm, but I guess the watch 
my dad gave to me at my Naval 
Academy graduation was ripped 
off my wrist when I ejected." 

Sitting naked in the street, 
encircled by men, women and 
children he saw a man pushing 
his way through the crowd. 

"Are you James Bond Stock- 
dale?" the latecomer asked. 

"Yes," he yelled as the man 
faded into the crowd as quickly 
as he had appeared. 

A Spirit Undefeated. James Bond 
Stockdale is a patriot to the bone. 
His dedication to God, country 
and honor endured nearly eight 
years under North Vietnamese 
guards, interrogators and torture 
experts inside Hanoi's Hoa Lo 
prison camp. While captive, the 
Navy air-group commander led 
by example - even mutilating his 
own body in attempts to stop the 
torture of his fellow prisoners of 
war. Stockdale endured years of 
torture and solitary confinement 
himself at the hands of his 
captors. Attempts to break his 
spirit failed. Capture, imprison- 
ment and abuse left their marks 
on his body. But Stockdale left 
Hoa Lo prison with his head held 
high. He had earned the everlast- 
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Naval aviator kept his 
resolve through nearly 
eight years as a POW. 



ing gratitude of his fellow 
prisoners and his country. For his 
extraordinary valor, he received 
the Medal of Honor. For his 
performance, he earned 26 other 
combat decorations during two 
tours in Vietnam, including two 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, 
four Silver Stars and two Purple 
Hearts. He retired from active 
duty in September 1979 as a vice 
admiral. 

As a civilian, Stockdale served 
as president of the Citadel for a 
year. He lectured in the philoso- 
phy department of Stanford 
University and was a senior 
research fellow at the Hoover 
Institution. He is an emeritus 
professor at Stanford and has 
authored a number of books 
about prevailing in the face of ad- 
versity. A member of the Carrier 
Aviation Hall of Fame, he is 
honored in the National Museum 
of Naval Aviation. 

Stockdale also was picked by 
Ross Perot as the Reform Party 
candidate for vice president in 
1992. 

A Ride to Hanoi. Sitting dazed 
and injured that day - Sept. 9, 
1965 - Stockdale knew he was in 
trouble but hoped help was on 
its way. 

"Our target that day was the 
bridge, but it was socked in," he 
recalls. "The 37 aircraft on our 
mission turned to secondary 



targets. My wingman, Cmdr. 
Wynn Foster, and I headed to a 
railroad yard near the small town 
of Tinh Gia. As I finished my run 
I heard the unmistakable 'boomT 
boom, boom' of a 57mm antiair- 
craft gun. I immediately felt the 
impact of shells. I knew I was in 
trouble with no hope of reaching 
safe haven in the waters of the 
Gulf of Tonkin." 

The unexplained appearance of 
the nondescript Vietnamese 
civilian who asked his name set 
Stockdale's mind on high speed. 
Could the little guy be setting in 
motion a CIA operation to get 
him out? Was he hurrying back 
to deliver a message to the Navy 
that Stockdale was alive? It 
was his last thought before 
blacking out. 

When Stockdale later 
awoke, the sun was setting. 
Pain replaced numbness in 
his leg. He was certain his 
left shoulder was dislocated. 
North Vietnamese Army men 
in uniform had arrived to 
relocate him, he guessed. No 
vehicles were in the town, so his 
captors lugged Stockdale half a 
mile to Highway 1, where about 
30 trucks were parked under a 
canopy of roadside trees. The 
soldiers threw him onto a tarp 
atop a loaded truck, and the 
convoy started its stealthy 
journey. "Cat," the general staff 
officer at Hoa Lo Prison, was 



preparing for his arrival. "Rab- 
bit," the prison's primary interro- 
gator and "Pigeye," Hoa Lo's 
torture guru, also were eager to 
get their hands on Stockdale. 

Over the next few days, he 
endured painful night trips over 
rutted rural roads and city 
backstreets en route to an 
uncertain destination. He was 
pummeled and shot at and 
nicked by an angry pistol-toting 
little man. He was transferred to 



Peace talks between the 
United States and North 
Vietnam open in Paris. 

In Miami, Richard M. Nixon 
of California claims the 
Republican nomination for 
president and says his 
iirst priority is to bring 
"an honorable end to the 
war in Vietnam. 99 




The unemployment rate 
hits 3.3 percent, a 
15 -year low. 



a military jeep, then to a civilian 
flatbed truck. A doctor placed his 
leg and shoulder in travel casts. 
He was injected with a sedative 
every six hours. At times he 
caught the stale aroma of salt air 
and the mournful blare of 
foghorns. He again fantasized 



that his civilian escorts were 
delivering him to a clandestine 
rendezvous with CIA agents who 
would spirit him away to a 
submarine - and freedom - in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Such was his fantasy, and only 
that. Stockdale was on his way to 
more than seven-and-a-half years 
of imprisonment - many in 
solitary isolation - before hob- 
bling aboard a U.S. Air Force 
C-141 and leaving Hanoi a free 
man. During that time, the effects 
of leg irons, beatings, bone- 
breaking torture and self-mutila- 
tion scarred his body. Boredom, 
self-doubt and guilt racked his 
mind. But his faith and love of 
country provided spiritual 
courage, mental toughness and 
physical strength to endure. 

Keeping The Faith. As a prisoner 
of war, Stockdale's personal 
leadership, actions and sacrifices 
earned the respect of fellow 
captives and ultimately brought 
about cessation of physical 
torture to all POWs at Hoa Lo 
Prison. 

The North Vietnamese tried to 
break their prisoners through 
mental, physical and spiritual 
assaults. Stockdale was tortured 
to submission 15 times, but his 
bedrock beliefs - bruised at 
times - remained solid. He 
endured not by courage, but by 
his beliefs and the knowledge 



that his failure to endure might 
affect the resolve of fellow 
prisoners to withstand their 
abuse. Patriotism gave him the 
resolve to hold on - "not the kind 
of rainy-day patriotism that 
sustains you when you know the 
sun will shine after the storm 
but the patriotism that sticks 
with you when you are certain 
the sun will never shine again," 
Stockdale says. 

"There was little you could do 
but to submit," he continues. "If 
Rabbit was unsatisfied with an 
answer, Pigeye eagerly stepped 
up. He would slam you in the 
face with the meaty part of his 
hand. He would spread and bind 
your legs, tie your elbows and 
wrists behind your back, push 
his bare foot onto the back of 
your neck, doubling you over by 
forcing your head between your 
spread legs until your face was 
forced into the concrete or dirt 
floor. The pain was unbearable, 
and you couldn't breathe. You 
knew you would suffocate, so you 
submitted. A lot of guys died." 

Submission under torture may 
have been inevitable. Acceptance 
of it was not. As the senior Navy 
officer at Hoa Lo, Stockdale took 
his position seriously. He felt 
responsible for those depending 
on his leadership and strived to 
set a good example, as did nine 
other of his fellow POWs. They 
were always stirring up trouble, 



A search that continues 

A total of 2,338 Americans were listed as "missing in action" at the end of the Vietnam War. That number has declined as remains are 
recovered and identified in ongoing efforts. In November 2002, 1,902 military and civilian individuals remained unaccounted for. 
Another 1,409 MIAs and former POWs had been accounted for. 



ACCOUNTED FOR 

687 Prisoners of war released alive 

641 Remains returned or recovered through official transfer 

36 Died in captivity 

36 Escaped captivity 

7 Remains returned or recovered through unofficial transfer 
2 AWOL, deserter or collaborator returnees 

UNACCOUNTED FOR 

969 Remains not recovered 

878 Presumptive findings of death 

35 Died in captivity, remains not returned 

12 Civilians unaccounted for 

8 Civilian POWs unaccounted for 
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March 23 f 1961 - Army Maj. Lawrence Robert Bailey becomes 
the first confirmed U.S. military POW after his capture in Laos. His 
release comes on Aug. 15, 1962. 

May 15 f 1961 - Air America pilot Grant Wolfkill is the first 
confirmed U.S. civilian POW. After his capture in Laos, he is 
released Aug. 15, 1962. 

Nov. 6, 1975 - Army Sgt. Veto Huapila Baker, captured Oct. 6, 
1972, in South Vietnam, is the last U.S. military POW to be 
released. 

Sept. 21 f 1976 - Arlo N. Gay, who was captured April 30, 1975, in 
South Vietnam, is the last U.S. civilian POW to be released. 

Note: Army Special Forces Capt. Floyd James Thompson was held 
longer than any other U.S. military POW during the Vietnam War. 
Captured March 26, 1964, in South Vietnam, he was released 
March 16, 1973, from Hoa Lo Prison. His time in captivity: eight 
years, 11 months, 21 days. 

Source: DoD Prisoner of War/Missing Personnel Office 
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earning them temporary exile to 
"Alcatraz," a small complex of 
cells some miles away from Hoa 
Lo. They were a disparate group 
with a common goal: thwart the 
will of their captors. Stockdale 
described the unlikely synergy of 
the Alcatraz gang in his book "In 
Love and War/' co-authored by 
his wife, Sybil. 

"It was not age or school 
background or geography or roots 



With one minute to 
play and the outcome 
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its broadcast of the 
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the Oakland Raiders 
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that welded the 10 of us together. 
It was not even our common 
experience in prison so much as 
our mutual respect, our pride in 
knowing our experiences, our 
bond of comradeship, did not 
come about by any process of 
random selection. You had to be a 
threat to the North Vietnamese 
prison system to get to Alcatraz. 
"We had learned to be very 



effective at making trouble for 
our adversaries, and taking care 
of our own. And we loved it. It 
made life make sense to us. We 
were not here to cope or lan- 
guish, or sit out the war or be 
reasonable. And we pledged to 
stick it in their ear, to keep it up, 
no matter how long we stayed." 

The consensus of the POWs 
was that nothing could be done 
in combat that was any more 
important than resistance as a 
prisoner. 

Fighting Back. Resistance took 
covert and overt forms alike. 
Communication between POWs 
was considered a crime in Hoa 
Lo. Stockdale was the 26th POW 
to arrive at the 19th century 
French-built prison, but aviators 
had already adapted a tap code to 
communicate. It was a means to 
keep track, to compile mental 
lists of POWs. Communication 
was key to later holding the 
North Vietnamese responsible to 
account for all POWs after the 
war. Caught communicating with 
another POW meant torture. 

Appropriate military conduct of 
POWs also was passed along by 
the clandestine tap code. Plans of 
hunger strikes spread quickly 
through the tap code. Shortened 
forms of regularly used words 
were developed to speed mes- 
sages. Single-, double- or three- 
letter initials were adopted to 
identify the code tapper. Some 
POWs became so adept they 
could communicate almost as 



fast as talking. 

Prisoners also used the written 
word or other physical method to 
communicate albeit with unusual 
materials. They licked rat feces to 
moisten and write with it. They 
also wrote with toothpaste. 
Stockdale pulled strings from his 
pajama tops or bottoms and tied 
knots in the string, using tap 
code for the knot arrangement. 
POWs also used an extensive 
array of nasal snorts, coughs, 
sneezes and spitting to convey 
messages to one another. 

As important as communica- 
tion between POWs might have 
been, Stockdale also hoped 
somehow to communicate with 
his wife and his military superi- 
ors. In his first letters to Sybil, he 
asked her to say hi to old football 
buddies - but none of them 
played football. Sybil learned 
from State Department officials 
the names mentioned by her 
husband were those of aviators 
shot down and held at Hoa Lo 
Prison. Sybil then began writing 
covert messages in her letters to 
Jim. One day, Stockdale stumbled 
across a covert message in a 
photograph sent to him by Sybil. 
The Polaroid depicted an elderly 
lady identified by Sybil as 
Stockdale's mother. It was not. 
Sybil, with the urging of the State 
Department, secreted informa- 
tion in a letter to tip off her 
husband about the Polaroid. 
Stockdale did not pick up on the 
clues at first. 

"Something was going on," he 



Hoa Lo Prison 

Hoa Lo Prison, nicknamed the "Hanoi Hilton" by American POWs, was one of 13 detention camps in and around Hanoi used to house 
prisoners of war. Five camps were located in the city, and eight were scattered throughout the countryside surrounding the capital city. 



1896 - Hoa Lo Prison is built by the French. 

Aug. 5 f 1964 - Everett Alvarez Jr. is the first Navy pilot shot down 
and captured in North Vietnam. 

Aug. 5 # 1964 - Richard C. Sather is the first Navy pilot killed in the 
skies over North Vietnam. 

Sept. 9, 1965 - Navy Cmdr. James Bond Stockdale becomes the 
26th prisoner of war captured in North Vietnam. 

Oct.12 f 1967 - U.S. Air Force Capt. George McNight and Navy Lt. 
j.g. George Coker escape from the "Dirty Bird Annex." The aviators 
float down the Red River through the night, covering themselves in 
mud from along the riverbank to conceal themselves. They are 
captured and relocated to Hoa Lo, put in leg irons and blindfolded 
with their arms tied behind them. 

Sources: "In Love and War" by Jim and Sybil Stockdale (Bantam Books, 1985), 
Intelligence Agency 
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May 10 f 1969 - Air Force Capts. Ed Atterberry and John Dramesi 
escape from the "Zoo Annex" but are recaptured the next 
morning, hiding in a briar patch. Both airmen are subjected to 
severe torture, and Atterberry was probably killed a week later. 
Prison guards continued to brutalize Dramesi throughout the 
spring and early summer. 

Late 1970 - After a failed Son Tay helicopter rescue attempt by 
American forces, North Vietnam relocates all 350 American 
prisoners to Hoa Lo Prison. 

Feb. 12 f 1973 - Stockdale and nearly a third of his fellow 
prisoners of war are loaded aboard Air Force C-141S and flown to 
freedom, stopping first at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. 
The remaining POWs in North Vietnam are freed by the end of 
March. 

Defense Prisoner of War/Missing Personnel Office and the Defense 




"Always Faithful 

When our freedom is under attack, you know 
who gets the call. The USMC Devil Dogs. It takes 
a special breed to wear the Eagle, Globe and 
Anchor. The Devil Dog is Always Faithful and 
fights with a tenacity that inspires awe. 

Now a striking work of sculptural art brings 
the Devil Dog to life — ever faithful to his mission 
of defending America's freedom. Presented in a 
three-dimensional bust handpainted in bronze 
and silver tones, the Devil Dog is the picture of 
strength and steely resolve. Behind him rises the 
sculpted folds of the flag he is pledged to defend. 

Strong demand is expected for this hand- 
crafted limited edition, so act now to acquire 
"Always Faithful" at the $39-95 issue price. Send 
no money now. Mail the coupon today! 
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Expert handcasting and hand- 
painting bring every sculptural 

detail of the USMC Devil Dog 
and the Stars and Stripes to life 
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thought. "But what?" 

He was going to tear up the 
photo in disgust, but for some 
still-unexplained reason he 
decided to put it in a container 
filled with water and his urine. 
The liquid slowly loosened layers 
of the Polaroid, and he discov- 
ered a covert message explaining 
how he could communicate 
clandestinely with U.S. officials 
through seemingly harmless 
missives to Sybil. The message 



"Johnny Cash at Folsom 
Prison'' is the winner for 
top album at the 
End Country Music 
Association Awards. 
Glen Campbell is named 
Entertainer of the Year. 

Rowan and Martin's "Laugh 
In" debuts. Among the 
guests making cameo 
appearances is Republican 
presidential nominee 
Richard Nixon, who looks in 
the camera and utters the 
show's most famous line: 
"Sock it to me." 

Amid chaos y protests and 
antiwar rioting in Chicago, 
Vietnam War supporter 
Hubert Humphrey is given 
the nod for the Democratic 
nomination for president, 
defeating Eugene McCarthy, 
who campaigned on a peace 
platform. 

Nixon is elected. 



explained that the letter with the 
picture was written on invisible 
carbon and how he could deter- 
mine if future letters contained 
carbon paper. Through the use of 
any sharp pointed object and 
carbons, he was able to commu- 
nicate invisibly. His first covert 
message contained many of the 
names of POWs in the Hanoi 
prison system. Stockdale was 
able to convey names of aviators 
Washington had earlier listed as 
killed in action. 

Stockdale used decidedly more 
overt techniques to disrupt plans 



by his captives to parade him in 
front of television cameras, as a 
propaganda stunt. He chose to 
mutilate his head, face and arms. 
He knew he could not keep his 
captors from forcibly hauling 
him in front of the television 
cameras, but he was not going to 
do it willingly. 

"I didn't want them to use me 
for propaganda, so I took a razor 
they gave me to shave before the 
show and cut a reverse mohawk 
down the center of my head," he 
said. "I also cut my scalp. There 
was so much blood on my face, 
shoulders and the floor around 
me that I nearly scared Rabbit to 
death." 

Not to be outwitted by their 
American prisoner, the guards 
skittered away to collect a hat to 
hide Stockdale's impromptu 
haircut. But during their absence, 
he banged his head against a 
small stool until his face was 
bleeding and his eyes were 
swollen shut. Stockdale did not 
make a television appearance 
that night, but he did end up in 
solitary confinement. 

Later in his captivity, Cat again 
selected Stockdale to participate 
in a staged propaganda event. 
Instead, Stockdale managed to 
break a windowpane and slice 
his wrists. Luckily, his guards 
returned before he bled to death. 
Stockdale's self-mutilation and 
near death confounded his 
captors, so much they halted 
further torture of Stockdale and 
other POWs. His Medal of Honor 
was, in part, the result of his 
selfless, nearly fatal actions. 

"Medals were the last thing on 
my mind," Stockdale says. "I 
thought my actions were some- 
how causing the unnecessary 
torture of the other guys at Hoa 
Lo. I couldn't let that continue to 
happen. I don't remember 
thinking all that much about 
chopping up myself. I had 
reached the end of my string. I 
wanted the torture of my guys to 
stop. If I could do something I 
would. I didn't know if what I 
was going to do was right, but I 
had to try something. 

"Success or survival was not a 
threshold-of-pain problem so 



much as a courage problem," he 
says. "Survival at Hoa Lo became 
measured not by the pain you 
could absorb at any particular 
time, but rather the repeated 
courage to make the guards hurt 
you each time before you gave 
them anything." 

Coming Home. The final 18 
months in Hoa Lo Prison were 
relatively uneventful, Stockdale 
says. Torture was mere memory 
and solitary confinement was 
replaced by cellblocks where 
POWs could freely chat. Food 
rations improved, and prison 
guards seemed eager to rid 
themselves of their adversaries. 

"I was on the second C-141 to 
lift off from the Hanoi Gia Lam 
airfield on Feb. 12, 1973," 
Stockdale says. "All in our group 
had been shot down in late 1965 
to early 1966. We cheered when 
the big bird lifted off and gained 
altitude heading for our first 
stop at Clark Air Base in the 
Philippines." 

Upon his return stateside, 
Stockdale - as senior officer on 
his freedom flight - was asked to 
say a few words to folks gather- 
ing at touchdowns along the 
way. On the tarmac at Travis Air 
Force Base in California he 
greeted the crowd. "I am proud 
to be representative of this group 
of wonderful warriors right here 
behind me, and to express to you 
people here our thanks for your 
loyalty to us. The men who 
followed me down that ramp 
know what loyalty means, 
because they have been living 
with loyalty, living off loyalty, for 
the past several years. I mean 
loyalty to our military ethic, 
loyalty to our commander in 
chief and loyalty to each other. 
As the Athenian warrior and 
poet Sophocles wrote more than 
2,400 years ago, 'Nothing is so 
sweet as to return from sea and 
listen to the raindrops on the 
roofs of home.' We are home, 
America. America, God shed His 
grace on thee." □ 

James V. Carroll is an assistant 
editor at The American Legion 
Magazine. 
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U.S. Government Military Insignia 

Genuine Leather Wallet 

Sensational Value Especially 
lesigned For Our U.S. Veterans! 




Yes Sir, that's my Uncle Fran of World War 
II Watch fame. "Unc" passed away peace- 
fully, painlessly, and with honor January 
27, 1999 to rest in peace here in Phoenix 
at Veteran's Memorial Cemetery. I miss 
the man more than words can explain. He 
has left me a home full of treasures from 
his great gen- 
eration. A 
generation of 
patriots, true 
heroes, real 




Digging through dusty old boxes you find 
a life time of memories. An original pair 
of German field glasses, a Luger pistol 
(source unknown), Army ribbons, Uncle 
Fran's original Army hat from the photo 
above. And, an old tattered wallet with a 
1 935 series $2 bill and four original black 
and white photos of "Unc" with his 
friends in the trenches of Germany. To 
say the least, it is difficult to sort through. 
It is in Uncle Fran's memory we have 
recreated the original wallet, and we 
have customized it with your choice of 
Military Insignia. 



Rugged Genuine Leather - Inside & Out! Full Color, Jewelry Quality Authentic 
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Roomy tri-fold design. Exterior of 
Wallet in top quality, finely grained 
hefty Leather. Yet, slim and trim and 
easy on the pocket. Beautifully 
trimmed and stitched. Outside flap con- 
tains your choice of full color Military 
Insignia - Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marines, and in your color choice of 
Ebony Black or Tawny Brown. 



Inside linings of matching smooth finished 
Leather. Large full length compartment for 
money. Comfortable easy access slots for 
eight credit cards, license, ID, and a 
twelve pocket clear-view insert for photos. 
We have reserved your wallet in your 
choice of color, select your branch of ser- 
vice, and order today at the commemora- 
tive Military Fare of only $12.95. 
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A rifle covered in blood 

On my first day in Vietnam, a corporal handed me 
my M-16 and rounds of ammo. When I put the 
magazine into the M-16, 1 saw the rifle was covered in 
dried blood. I glanced at the other Marines to see if they 
too had bloody weapons. They did. I realized training 
was over and I was in a place where I could die. 

A few months later, I was medevaced to the hospital 
in Da Nang. My helmet, flak jacket and M-16 were 
added to the piles of gear. A plane loaded with fresh 
Marines would soon be arriving. 

- Craig A. Tschetter, Brookings, S.D. 



Way to keep 'Kool' 

I was in the Seabees and went 
to Vietnam to build. We lived in 
a small hut at Camp Huskin, near 
Da Nang. Experienced in refrig- 
eration, that was where I shined. 
I was required to make ice for the 
battalion, but I made so much I 
traded it for beer, pop, steaks and 
watermelons. 

Many of the goodies were used 
for parties, while others were for 
the men running the icehouse. 
The best was when we made a 6- 
foot popsicle. We used 11 pack- 
ages of Kool-Aid in 33 gallons of 
water with a 2-by-4 for the stick. 
We took it to Trung Nghia. You 
wouldn't believe the reaction of 
the kids and adults who tasted it. 
Most had never felt anything that 
cold, and it tasted good, too. We 
were a big hit that day. 

My grandchildren ask me, 
"What did you do in Vietnam, 
Grandpa?" 

I tell them, "I made 100-pound 
popsicles." 

- Jerald E. Hirschman, Grand Island, Neb. 

Intimate understanding 

We were constantly hot, 
sweaty, tired, thirsty, dirty and 
wet. The mosquitoes were the 



size of butterflies. At night we 
prepared for the worst as fear set 
in. Temperatures would drop 
from 112 degrees to 85 degrees, 
and we'd shiver in our poncho 
liners. When the sun came up, 
we knew we'd survived another 
day. We were young, like little 
boys. Each of us carried enough 
munitions and weaponry to blow 
up a village. Our senses of smell, 
vision and hearing became acute. 
Death and fear surrounded us. 

The sad part is that we became 
accustomed to this lifestyle. 
Family, friends and home were 
just a distant memory. Never 
before or since have I experi- 
enced such love, caring and 
sharing of young men for one 
another. We lived and died for 
one another. Some came home to 
ponder and deal with their 
Vietnam experience. Some didn't. 
You wouldn't understand unless 
you were there. 

-John T. Senka, Montour Falls, NY. 

A goodbye remembered 

The traffic light turned green, 
and I told Dad I was going to 
Vietnam. He pulled over and 
looked to his left. I heard him 
sigh and saw his chest heave. He 



gripped the wheel tightly until 
his knuckles turned white. He 
turned and looked at me with a 
big tear running down his cheek. 
He told me to drive because 
"these damned new glasses" 
bothered him. We started to 
make the switch, and when we 
locked eyes, we embraced and 
cried together right there on a 
busy street. At that moment, we 
didn't hear or care what was 
going on around us. 

My father died a while back, 
but I'll cherish that moment until 
I see him again. 

-Ronalds. Muti, Maynard, Mass. 

Garbage collectors 

One of the sobering tasks we 
faced in the 542nd Medical 
Company was taking garbage to 
a nearby Vietnamese dump. 

Elderly people with children or 
grandchildren, along with 
perhaps a stray kid or two who 
had no family, lived at the dump 
in cardboard containers some- 
times draped with tarp or plastic 
to provide shelter from the 
monsoon rains. The kids ranged 
from infants to those old enough 
to climb on the trucks to scav- 
enge whatever they could from 
the mess-hall trash and other 
waste tossed by the Americans. 

The routine of the day called 
for driving the truck into the 
garbage compound and standing 
back. Swarms of kids would 
jump onboard with makeshift 
buckets and clean every bit of 
leftover food they could find. 
They used buckets to scoop out 
liquid from the barrels, which 
were filled with dirty water, 
grease, floating pieces of food, 
soap, cigarette butts - anything 
thrown away from the day's 
activities. Adults who were able 
to climb were part of the action 
as well. It was survival of the 
fittest. They took their "pots of 
gold" back to their shelters to eat 
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what was in easy reach or boil 
the concoction into some sort of 
soup. For a time, we tried keep- 
ing everyone back for security 
reasons, but it became an impos- 
sible chore. It was easier to let 
them swarm aboard. We didn't 
have to touch the stuff. 

- Larry Hager, Avenel, N.J. 

Courage under Are 

On Jan. 14, 1969, I was on the 
flight deck of the USS Enterprise, 
in the V-4 division fuels crew, on 
my way back to WESTPAC, when 
a major fire quickly swept the 
entire aft part of the flight deck, 
engulfing 15 aircraft. 

The crew fought with whatever 
they could lay their hands on to 




Inside one month, seven 
commercial airliners are 
hijacked to Cuba. 



The Boeing 747 jet, the 
largest of all passenger 
aircraft, makes its first 
commercial fLight. 

In Houston, the world's 
first artificial heart is 
implanted. The patient lives 
four days. 

Sirhan Bishara Sirhan, a 
Jerusalem-born Jordanian, 
is sentenced to die for 
killing Robert F. Kennedy. 

James Earl Ray gets 99 years 
in prison in the murder of 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 

K Sesame Street" debuts. 

The presidents of 79 
colleges and universities 
call upon President Nixon 
to speed up U.S. troop 
withdrawal . 

Approximately 400,000 young 
people swarm onto a 
600 -acre farm in upstate 
New York for the Woodstock 
Music and Arts Fair. 

hold back the tide of burning 
fuel. Eighteen times the ship 
rocked and reeled under terrific 
hammer blows of exploding 500- 
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pound bombs and rockets. 
Assault after assault was mount- 
ed while entire hose teams were 
repeatedly torn to pieces and 
horribly burned. Through the 
entire course of exploding 
weapons our men stayed in the 
fight. It was simply the most 
terrible and magnificent thing 
I've ever seen. 

- Michael J. Carlin, West Grove, Pa. 

Circumstances and fate 

As a photographer for the 
Criminal Investigation Detach- 
ment in Saigon, I had a variety 
of assignments. I remember 
being summoned to the morgue 
to photograph the autopsy of a 
body pulled from the Saigon 
River. For the first time, I saw 
how badly the elements can 
change a body. The head morti- 
cian, who noticed my disbelief, 
told me that after 24 hours in 
the jungle, you wouldn't recog- 
nize your own brother. 

While taking pictures, I heard 
someone say, "Here comes the 
wagon." Dozens of dark-colored 
body bags were placed on 
operating tables. A terrible scene 
unfolded. The young blood of 
Americans all shot up. The 
morticians scrambled over the 
bodies, trying to identify them 
and checking dog tags, boots 
and belts for names. One sur- 
prise was their dark color. When 
the morticians removed the 
boots, the skin was white. One 
body had no face, but it looked 
like he was breathing. I was told 
what I was seeing were masses 
of maggots moving. 

What separated the soldiers on 
the tables and myself were just 
circumstances and fate. I was a 
combat photographer who could 
have been called to the front at 
any time. I was lucky. I did not 
suffer physical wounds, but 
some internal wounds surface 
when I see or hear anything 
other than respect and honor for 
those who lost their lives in 
Vietnam. 

- Fred W. Elwell, Bath, Maine 

Snakes, shots, snipers 

I remember baths from two 
steel pots of water: one to wash 



and one to rinse. 

I remember huge snakes and 
scorpions and spiders as big as 
your fist. I remember turning my 
boots over and shaking them 
every morning. 

I remember the malaria shots 
and underestimating our weight, 
as dosage was administered by it. 

I remember the first time I saw 
myself in a mirror and not 
recognizing the man with the 
dark tan and sun blisters. 

I remember nights so dark you 
could not see your hand in front 
of your face. I remember sniper 
fire, incoming mortar rounds and 
being afraid. 

I remember 24-hour passes and 
day trips to Saigon where pretty 
girls offered to "love me long 
time." 

I remember mail call and the 
disappointment of not hearing 
my name called. 

I remember the USO and 
milkshakes made from con- 
densed milk. 

I remember my laundry coming 
back pressed and folded but just 
as dirty as when it went out. 

I remember "mystery meat" 
sandwiches wrapped in our 
discarded teletype paper. 

I remember rats as big as 
woodchucks back home in 
upstate New York. 

I remember no marching band 
waiting for us when we came 
home. 

-Gary J. Rett Cazenovia, NY. 

Special delivery 

I kept beating the jungles, 
digging foxholes, going across 
swamps. Leeches were all over 
me. I took a cigarette lighter and 
burned them off. My feet were so 
raw I could pick the flesh off my 
heel, blood gushing out. I had 
ringworm sores all over me, 
including in my hair. I had to 
wait two days before I could get a 
shower and medicine for the 
ringworm. Daily we had so many 
Americans killed, like flies laying 
on Vietnam soil. Many were 
medevaced with no arms and 
legs, from mines. I was so scared 
I wouldn't make it back. 

I survived the war, and in 
1969 I went home. When I 
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arrived at our small house, it was 
11 p.m. My mom and dad heard 
the knock on the door. They 
hugged me and cried, "You came 
back to us." 
I said, "God brought me home/' 
- Calvin Rhymer, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Death of a soldier 

A medic stooped to examine 
Eddie's wound. "Leave him 
alone," I barked. "He knows." We 
were alone on the jungle floor. 
The battle had been short and 
fierce, far more costly to the 
enemy than us in numbers. Yet 
the cost to us could not be 
measured in numbers. This was 
a friend I held, one who counted 
on his platoon to help him. I felt 




Canada offers refuge for U.S. 
military deserters. 



President Nixon orders the 
withdrawal of 25,000 U.S. 
troops from Vietnam after 
the U.S. military presence 
tops out at about 543,000. 

"Star Trek" is canceled. 

With the words "one small 
step for man, one giant leap 
for mankind, " Neil Armstrong 
is first to set foot on the 
surface of the moon. 

The New York Mets defy 
100 -to -1 preseason odds and 
beat the Baltimore Orioles in 
the World Series. 

The first military draft 
lottery since 1942 is 
conducted. 

A drug -induced communal 
family guided by an ex- 
con named Charles Manson 
faces charges in the grisly 
murders of actress Sharon 
Tate and four others in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

the bitter pain of having let him 
down. I hated everything: the 
enemy, the jungle, the feeling of 
Eddie dying in my arms, even 
Eddie for getting hit. I cradled 
him in my arms and wept quietly 



as his blood soaked my fatigues. 

Eddie spoke of home. "You'll 
be the one to tell them, Sarge, 
won't you? " 

"Sure, Eddie, I will," I lied. 
How could he ask such a stupid 
thing? He knew the procedure. I 
couldn't make an overseas phone 
call to tell some boy's parents 
that a Viet Cong mortar round 
had torn open their son's chest. 
They would receive the standard 
telegram. A pleading look in his 
eyes brought me back. "Sure, 
Eddie, I'll tell them." 

Blood began to trickle from the 
corner of Eddie's mouth. I was 
transfixed, frozen in the solem- 
nity of the moment. His eyes 
fluttered shut; his smile relaxed. I 
lifted his head from my lap and 
laid it down in the mud. 

I'll mourn for you, Eddie. But 
that will have to wait. First I 
have a job to do, Eddie. I have to 
kill as many of the enemy as I 
can. You understand, don't you, 
Eddie? I hope you do, because I 
don't. 

- Charles Sweetman, Delavan, Wis. 

The freedom fright 

November 1968 - 13 months 
later. The plane had just landed 
at Ben Hoa. They opened the 
doors. I heard the low rumbling 
noise. The noise rapidly became 
louder and louder. It was us - me 
- clapping, stomping, jumping, 
hollering, screaming at the top of 
our lungs. We were cheering 
because they had come to replace 
us. It was our plane - our free- 
dom bird back to the world! 

- Ronald E. Jones, Denton, Texas 

Still waiting 

An empty chair sits at my 
mother's kitchen table. The chair 
belongs to my brother, Larry, 
who has been missing since April 
18, 1973. 

When I received the telephone 
call about my brother, my mother 
tearfully repeated over and over, 
"He's only missing, not dead." 
We thought he would be found, 
but he wasn't. 

Birthdays and holidays are 
difficult. One year, my 7-year old 
daughter wanted my family to 
celebrate my brother's birthday 



by each person describing a 
special event or trait of my 
brother. I told several stories 
about how Larry was my protec- 
tive big brother. My daughter 
said, "Now you are his big 
sister." She meant that I was to 
take the lead in doing everything 
possible to protect Larry and 
bring him home. 

All these years, my family and 
I have tried to do that very thing. 
However, 29 years later, the chair 
is still empty at my mother's 
kitchen table. 

- Barbara White, Huntsville, Ala. 

Hope -filled Christmas 

I had been in Vietnam just over 
six months when I heard that 
Bob Hope's Christmas show was 
coming to the central highlands 
of Vietnam. I traded my day off 
for my buddy's day off, which 
was New Year's Day. I worked all 
night and went to where the 
show was going to be that 
evening. I fell asleep, and when I 
awoke more than 40,000 troops 
were watching as the show 
opened. Bob Hope put on a great 
show, and as it ended he and the 
cast and all 40,000 troops sang 
"Silent Night" in a pouring rain. 
It was great. 

-Jeff Martin, Hagerstown, Md. 

Death detail 

I served in Vietnam between 
April 1968 and April 1969. As an 
airmobile combat engineer, my 
hardest task was burying the 
dead after a nighttime firefight. I 
alone buried more than 1,600 
Viet Cong, 263 at one time. Still 
today I think of all the wives, 
mothers and children whose 
loved ones never came home. As 
far as I knew, we never knew one 
from the other, just a number 
count. I know war is hell. 

- William R. Armstrong, Deny, N.H. 

Another day in 'Nam 

As we walk, I feel something 
crawling up my leg and I stop to 
pick it off. The point man holds 
up his hand, signaling to stop. 
Movement up ahead; we dive for 
the ground, getting ready for 
action. Thousands of things race 
through my mind. Are we going 
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You can't see the innovative technology. 
But you can certainly hear it. 




While another company might settle for inventing the industry's most highly reviewed radio, Bose couldn't. 

We challenged ourselves to repeat our success- with the Bose® Wave® radio/CD. We started with our 

patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. It's what delivers the clear, natural, room-filling sound 

that Men's Journal says "fills a room with sound so bold, your visitors will be looking for hefty speakers." 

The Wave® radio/CD is available directly from Bose, the most respect- ^i^k 

ed name in sound. Call and ask about our risk-free satisfaction ^SSHa ()n y y 

guarantee and our payment plan which lets you make 12 interest- W September 30 2003 

free monthly payments* Order now and shipping is free. Plus, I ■ and receive a FREE 

you'll get a free Bose CD carrying case. This versatile carrier protects I \ q) 

up to 24 of your favorite CDs or DVDs in static-free sleeves. = 



Call 1-800-836-6754, ext. TB759. 

For information on all our products: www.bose.com/tb759 



Better sound through research® 

©2003 Bose Corporation. Patent rights issued and/or pending. The Wave® radio design is also a trademark of Bose Corporation. Installment payment plan available on credit card orders only and subject to change without notice. Payment plan is sub- 
ject to credit approval, and other conditions may apply. Your credit card will be debited each month with no interest charges from Bose. Credit card rules and interest may apply. First payment to include applicable sales tax. Payment plan, free shipping 
and free CD Case offers not to be combined with any other offer or applied to previous purchases. Risk free refers to 30-day trial offer only. Quote reprinted by permission: Rich Warren from Men's Journal, 1 0/99, by Men's Journal Company, LP. 1 999. 




The DR FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER... 

is Now on Sale ! 

This is the Original DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER that mows and 
chops up tall, wiry field grass, brush, 
and even saplings up to 2-1/2" thick! 
It reclaims meadows, roadsides, 
\ fencelines, trails, pond edges, and 
woodlots...any area too overgrown 
] Mor ordinary mowers! 
— fcj And it's now on sale — 

^ • SAVE up to $289 right now with 
Factory- Direct Savings! 
^ fife •TAKE A FREE 
>^^77?/>1Z.with No Risk. 
| Call or write for 
details! 
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1-800-709-0278 



YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the 
new DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, including models, pow- 
ered attachments, and factory direct savings now in effect. 

Name 




City_ 




COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 46792X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 ©j 

www.drfieldbrush.com 
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Your Medals Today! 
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"All Official Military 
Medals! You talk to fellow 
veterans who are military 
awards experts." 

Medals of America 

Call for FREE CATALOG! 

1-800-486-1651 



www.usmedals.com 



One Veteran to Another.* 

I Know Impotence... Let SOMA Blue help 
you feel like a young man again. 

After my retirement from the Armed Forces, I wanted to work in a field 
that enhanced men's lives, one that made a difference. Litde did I 
know that I would eventually be seeking the solution that I have 
strongly encouraged others to purchase over the past 12 years. SOMA 
George P. Roese Blue has over three decades of experience with erectile dysfunction! 

VP. Corporate Development 

SOMA Blue products are FDA registered and are approved by Medicare and most Secondary Insurance 
Companies - which means NO out-of-pocket expense to you. Products are discreetly shipped to your 
door. So why wait another day to live your life to the fullest? Call one of our trained clinical specialists 
today to learn more. I am so confident that you'll find our product beneficial that we offer an 
unconditional, risk-free, 90-day money back guarantee. 




Sincerely, 

George/ P. Koete/ 

George E Roese, CPT (P), Ret. 

Vice President Corporate Development 

Veteran of the Armed Forces 
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Medical Systems 

The Miracle of Simplicity " 



You deserve the best SOMA Blue vacuum therapy products deliver.. 



• Spontaneous/Immediate Results 

Create an erection in less than IV2 minutes! 

• Controllable - begin/end the erection 
when YOU desire! 

• Predictable/Consistent - each time, every time! 



Cost Effective - Little or NO cost, Lifetime Warranty 
Safe and Effective - NO Pills, NO Implants, 
NO Injections, NO Drugs - NATURAL PROCESS! 
Medicare & Secondary Insurance Filing, 
Prescription Assistance 



Call (800) 827-8382 or visit www.somablue.com 
for information and online ordering. 



to engage? Are we going to let 
them pass? The sound of gunfire 
echoes through the jungle. We 
open with everything we have. I 
can hear the popping of bullets 
all around me. Bark is falling off 
trees. Leaves and small sticks are 
flying from bullets and concus- 
sion. Will a bullet find me today? 
Where will it hit? Will I be killed 
instantly or lay here and suffer? 
My heart is pumping so hard it 
feels like it is going to jump out 
of my chest. 

Then it's over, and it is deathly 
quiet. The enemy is gone. Like a 
ghost, he has disappeared. We 
take a head count and check for 
casualties. The adrenaline is 



The U.S. legal voting age is 
lowered from 31 to 18. 

Elvis Presley meets with 
Nixon to offer his services 
as a soldier in the war 
against drug abuse. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency is created. 

The Beatles break up. 

Four Kent State University 
students are shot to death 
by National Guardsmen 
during a protest rally. At 
Jackson State University in 
Mississippi , two students 
are killed and 12 are 
wounded when police open 
Are on a women's dormitory. 

The first-ever Earth Day 
leads millions nationwide to 
march for ecology. 

The U.S. Senate votes 

81-10 to repeal the Gulf of 

Tonkin resolution of 1964. 

Nixon announces 40,000 
more U.S. troops will be 
withdrawn from Vietnam by 
hristmas. 



wearing off now and suddenly I 
feel very tired. 

As we begin to move out, the 
80-pound rucksack feels like 180 
pounds. I can't wait until we stop 



and eat and get rid of some of 
this weight. 

We get to our primary objec- 
tive and find nothing there. I'm 
so tired, dirty, wet and homesick. 

We settle in for the night and 
put out trip flares and claymores. 
Nighttime falls, and it is very 
dark. I go over the day's activities 
in my mind and try not to think 
of home as it only makes being 
here more unbearable. But I give 
in to my inner thoughts and try 
to picture my family's faces in 
my mind. I worry about how my 
mother will feel if something 
happens to me. I think how 
proud my dad is that I'm over 
here. I drift off to sleep, the end 
of another day. 

- William M. Haynes, Ferrysburg, Mich. 

Message of freedom 

I was born in a small village on 
the island of Malta, and I came to 
America as a young man. I loved 
my country so much that I served 
her faithfully in World War II, 
the Korean War and the Vietnam 
War. During Vietnam, I was 
stationed on an ammunition ship 
that ran from Wilmington, N.C., 
to Da Nang, Qui Nhon, Cam 
Ranh Bay and Saigon. On one of 
our missions to Cam Ranh Bay, I 
went to a Vietnamese high school 
and asked the principal if I could 
speak to some of the students. I 
told them that Americans would 
help any country that wanted a 
democratic government and the 
freedom that comes with it. I 
have many memories from my 50 
years of service, but the few 
moments spent with those 
children are the most precious. 

-Joseph Borda, Pomona, Calif 

A high price 

After my last Vietnam tour, I 
was assigned to Boston as a 
recruiting officer. Blind to what 
was happening in the country, I 
was not ready for what I would 
go through. Thousands of 
protesters chose the city as an 
international stage to spread their 
message. As an American, I 
knew they had the right to voice 
their opinions. But when they got 
up close and personal, my 
problems began. 



Because of the uniform I wore 
and what I represented, I was 
targeted from the start. My 
recruiting station was a block 
from Boston Common, where 
most demonstrations took place. 
It was victim to several bombing 
attempts. My family and I went 
through living hell at the hands 
of these people. We were spit on, 
harassed, threatened and stalked. 
I had urine thrown on me and 
was called a baby-killer. Finally I 
relocated my family to Maine 
because I feared for their lives. I 
spent the next few years living at 
Boston Army Base and commut- 
ing to Maine on Sundays to be 
with them. 

The price I paid and still pay 
for being a Vietnam veteran is 
overwhelming. Maybe someday 
we will be remembered for the 
sacrifices we made. 
- Richard B. Monroe, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Honey Detail 

The end product of 

That outhouse ornate, 

Mixed, stirred and lit 

By luckless roster numbers 

Picked by cruel fate, 

Honey Detail. 

Oh sarge, put me on point, 

Take all my money, 

But please, don't make me 

Burn that honey 

- Randy Cribbs, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Grunts in the Delta 

I'm not big on cliches, but you 
had to be there - and I mean you 
really had to be there. I arrived 
in July during the monsoons. 
Water, mud, rain, heat, swamps, 
mosquitoes, snakes and leeches 
were the environmental enemies. 
The Viet Cong and booby traps 
were the other enemies. 

Surviving the elements was a 
form of combat itself. Coupled 
with the fighting, it took its toll 
on the human spirit quickly. We 
lived in the field most of the 
time, so everything you owned 
you carried on your back. You 
had a small waterproof ammo 
can to keep writing paper, letters, 
valuables and smokes dry. 

We would secure a location for 
what we called a "day area." Here 
we would rest; clean weapons; get 
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mail; have hot meals flown in; 
dry clothes, boots and feet; 
shower if a stream or well was 
close; and prepare ourselves for 
the next patrol, sweep or ambush. 

Sometimes two to three weeks 
would go between clean uni- 
forms. They'd bring out a big 
stack of jungle fatigues, and it 
was luck of the draw on the size 
and condition of what you got. 

I recall being on watch at an 
ambush site with huge mosqui- 
toes buzzing around my face and 
ears. I was drenched, cold, filthy 
and tired. I wanted to scream as 
if insane. 

We had both enemy and friend- 
ly fire zinging over our heads. 
The next morning, we got to dry 
ground and had to strip and de- 
leech one another. No part of 
your anatomy - and I mean no 
part - would escape a leech's 
attachment. 

I got jungle rot on my feet. 
They became so swelled I could 
not walk. I had to go to the rear 
for a few days to heal. Existence 
was so miserable that some guys 
quit taking their malaria pills in 
hopes of contracting it to get out 
of the field. I had to go along 
with the medic as he distributed 
the pills to make sure the guys 
actually swallowed them. 

Booby traps were the norm. 
They were everywhere and could 
be made out of anything. You 
stayed off the trails, you touched 
nothing. You left absolutely 
nothing behind for the enemy to 
use, including trash. 

-Stuart A. Simonson, Whittemore, Iowa 

'I needed that' 

Years ago. I accepted an 
invitation to speak at a local 
middle school's Veterans Day 
program. When I arrived, the 
principal was at the microphone, 
telling the story behind a four- 
star Blue Star Service Banner he 
inherited from his grandmother. 
He proudly described how his 
father and three uncles served in 
World War II. The principal then 
said, "I'm a Vietnam veteran." 
His expression changed, and his 
shoulders slumped. 

In a sober tone, he told the 
students that Vietnam was the 
first war America lost. While he 



was proud of his service, the 
principal could not help but 
sound dispirited. He then intro- 
duced me. I went to the micro- 
phone and said I had something 
to say to him. 

I informed the principal and 
the students that America never 
lost a battle in Vietnam, and that 
if the war was lost, it was be- 
cause of politicians, not our 



soldiers. Second, I told them to 
look at the big picture: Vietnam 
was just a battle in the Cold War, 
and America won the Cold War. 

The principal jumped to his 
feet, crying, and embraced me. "I 
needed that," he whispered in my 
ear. The students gave a standing 
ovation. It was perhaps the most 
moving thing I've seen. 

-John A. Brieden III, Brenham, Texas 
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"With the stock market 
so unpredictable, gold 
- has been a great way to 
diversify" 

— M.B., Texas 
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"/ just received my $10 Gold 
American Eagle and I am 
ecstatic over its beauty" 

— S.B., Illinois 

$5 Gold Eagle.... $49°°ea. 
$10 Gold Eagle.. $119°° ea. 
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This Could Be Your Last Chance 
To Own The 2003 Gold American Eagles! 



The new 2003 Gold American Eagles 
have been released. Less than 1/1 0th 
of 1% of the U.S. population will have 
an opportunity to own these coins and we 
anticipate an overwhelming demand. 

Economic worries creating big demand for 
rare coins... prices are set to rise 

Owning U.S. legal tender gold coins is 
private and they can help protect your wealth 
from the ravages of inflation, a weak economy 
and plunging stock markets. Our current eco- 
nomic situation has already driven thousands 
of new collectors into the rare coin market. 
And because only a limited number of coins 
are available, this new demand will almost cer- 
tainly cause prices to rise. And rising prices 
could force us to withdraw this offer without 
further notice. For that reason we urge you to 
place your order today 

"Now" available for limited time 

For a limited time, you can order the 
$5 gold for $49 each and the $10 gold for 
$119 each... an incredible offer considering 
these are genuine U.S. legal tender and are 
the purest gold coins ever issued by the 
U.S. Mint. With ever-increasing demand, 
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Gold has always been the "world's wealth 
protector." Any economic uncertainty or world 
crises (like the war on terrorism) drives people 
to gold, as evidenced by the rise in gold prices 
over the last 1 8 months. Now is the time to 
add the Gold American Eagles to your collec- 
tion... before prices rise any more. 
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A just war ends in traged 



BY ALAN W. DOWD 

President Ford called it the saddest day of his public 
life. For his South Vietnamese counterpart, Nguyen 
Van Thieu, it was a bitter betrayal and one final 
indignity in a long series of humiliations. Thieu's war- 
weary countrymen saw it as the end of their nation, 
while their communist adversaries saw it as cause for 
celebration. Indeed, North Vietnamese Col. Bui Tin 
called it "a moment of joy." 

It was the fall of Saigon. It plowing toward the city, a 

came swiftly and ferociously in handful of Americans became a 

the last week of April 1975. With | lifeline of hope for a hopeless 
thousands of communist troops people. Dubbed "Operation 



Frequent Wind," the complex 
helicopter-borne evacuation is 
glossed over or altogether 
ignored by most retrospectives of 
Vietnam, which focus instead 
on the war's other offspring - 
the Tonkin Gulf and Tet, the 
Hanoi Hilton and My Lai, the 
Pentagon Papers and Kent State. 
But America's final hours and 
final act in Vietnam are just as 
significant. 

Promises, Promises. The chaotic 
end of the Vietnam War is 
something like a Rorschach 
inkblot: the hawks view it as a 
final repudiation of half-mea- 
sures and confirmation of the 
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need for robust U.S. military 
involvement. The doves point to 
it as final proof that South 
Vietnam was an artificial con- 
struct, its government and 
people either unwilling or 
unable to fight for their own 
cause - and at the very least, 
incapable of fighting with the 
determination of their northern 
cousins. Both could be right, but 
perhaps a clearer picture will 
come into focus if we begin the 
story a bit earlier. 

Like a long, tragic novel, it is 
difficult to discuss a single 
chapter of the Vietnam War 
without recapping others. For the 
U.S. military, the final chapters of 
Vietnam were written not in 
Saigon, but Paris. In January 
1973, after four years of grinding 
negotiations, the warring sides 
initialed the Paris Peace Accords 
and effectively ended the Viet- 
nam War. Under the accords, 
Washington agreed to withdraw 
all but a token force from South 
Vietnam, although the treaty 



allowed the United States to send 
military aid and left open the 
possibility of U.S. military 
intervention in the event of 
communist ceasefire violations. 
By June 1973, only 250 American 
troops remained in South Viet- 
nam - down from the wartime 
high of 529,000. 

For its part, North Vietnam 
promised: 

■ To hand over all U.S. prison- 
ers of war; 

■ Not to introduce new forces 
into South Vietnam or reinforce 
those already there; 

■ Not to use Laos or Cambodia 
for infiltration into the South; 

■ To work toward the reunifi- 
cation of North and South; 
"through peaceful means"; and 

■ To respect South Vietnam's 
right to self-determination. 

Ho's henchmen, however, 
didn't keep their promises. Just 
five days after signing the 
accords, the north was shipping 
fresh military hardware into 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambo- 



dia. By mid-April 1973, the north 
had deployed 30,000 new troops, 
400 new tanks and 300 new 
artillery pieces into South 
Vietnam. In the span of 70 days, 
the communists brazenly shoved 
27,000 tons of war materiel across 
the DMZ and another 26,000 tons 
into neighboring Laos. The 
troops and equipment would 
spearhead the north's final 
offensives of the war, which 
finished off South Vietnam 24 
months later. 

Saigon's fate was sealed long 
before the Paris Peace Accords. 
From beginning to end, Washing- 
ton prosecuted the war halfheart- 
edly: when Lyndon Johnson 
asked the Pentagon brass what 
they needed to win, the answer 
was seven years, 700,000 to 
1 million troops and an unfet- 
tered air campaign. "There seems 
to be no reason we cannot win if 
such is our will - and if that will 
is manifested in strategy and 
tactical operations," the Joint 
Chiefs concluded in 1965. But 
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Johnson didn't heed their advice. 
Instead of sending an over- 
whelming force of 700,000, he 
sent 125,000. Instead of a fero- 
cious and relentless air assault, 
he chose an incremental ap- 
proach and kept key North 
Vietnamese military targets off 
limits for much of the war. 
Instead of sound tactics and 
strategy, Johnson and Nixon 
launched a combined 16 bombing 
pauses and 72 peace initiatives 
during the war. 

This was by design, of course. 
With the prospect of global 
nuclear war looming over 
Vietnam and every other Cold 
War battlefield, the limited wars 
and police actions that charac- 




that 31 percent of college 
students have tried 
marijuana. 

"Patton" wins the Oscar for 
Best Picture. 

Walt Disney World opens in 
Florida. 

Joe Frazier gives Muhammad 
Ali his first defeat, with a 
thundering left hook in the 
15th round. 

RCA Records introduces the 
Quad 8, 4 -channel tape 
cartridge for car or home 
stereo. 

The People's Republic of 
China is admitted to the 
United Nations. Taiwan is 
usted. 

terized the second half of the 
20th century were aimed not so 
much at defeating the Soviet 
empire, but at slowing its ad- 
vance. As Col. Harry Summers 
concluded in 1991, "The problem 
is that these changes in the 
American way of war were never 
adequately explained to the 
American people." 

Yet it's not fair to lay all the 
blame at the feet of Johnson and 
Nixon. From FDR to Ford, as 
historian Paul Johnson concludes 
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in "Modern Times," his history of 
the 20th century, "Every Ameri- 
can president contributed his 
quota of error." He argues that 
Roosevelt's men at the Office of 
Strategic Services helped Ho Chi 
Minh seize power and notes that 
Truman bankrolled the French 
phase of the war. Pointing to 
Indochina, Eisenhower warned of 
falling dominoes: "The loss of 
South Vietnam," he predicted, 
"could . . . have grave consequenc- 
es for us and for freedom." Before 
the end of his first term, Ameri- 
can taxpayers were underwriting 
80 percent of the French war 
effort. Kennedy would send 
thousands of troops into South 
Vietnam, Johnson hundreds of 
thousands. For his part, Nixon's 
stated goal was not victory but 
"peace with honor." 

However, as Ford explained in 
1975, the long-term viability of 
peace - and of South Vietnam 
itself - "rested on two publicly 
stated premises." The first was a 
steady stream of U.S. military 
aid; the second was a credible 
threat of American intervention 
in the event of ceasefire viola- 
tions. But Congress rapidly cut 
off aid to Saigon - from $2 billion 
in 1972 to $1.4 billion in 1973 to 
just $700 million in 1974. And 
although the ceasefire violations 
were flagrant and numerous - in 
the two years between Paris and 
the fall of Saigon, the North 
deployed 350,000 troops into 
South Vietnam, and no American 
cavalry could be found over the 
horizon. In fact, within five 
months of the Paris Peace 
Accords, Congress refused to 
fund "directly or indirectly 
combat activities in or over 
Cambodia, Laos, North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam by United 
States forces." 

South Vietnam Folds. By 1975, 
South Vietnam was in its death 
throes. Nixon had resigned, and 
with questions of legitimacy 
hanging over him, Ford was 
reduced to echoing Eisenhower: 
"U.S. unwillingness to provide 
adequate assistance to allies 
fighting for their lives would 
seriously affect our credibility 



around the world as an ally," he 
warned during a last-ditch bid to 
gain support for the South 
Vietnamese government. "And 
this credibility is essential to our 
national security." With nearly 
60,000 American lives erased and 
$150 billion invested, Congress 
couldn't be persuaded. 

The decisions made in Wash- 
ington would reverberate in 
Saigon and Hanoi. As The New 
York Times reported in the final 
hours of South Vietnam, "For two 
years after the 1973 ceasefire 
accords, both government and 
communist forces attacked each 
other without any major change 
in territory." But as America 
pulled back its blanket of aid and 
firepower - and as the North 
Vietnamese army streamed 
across the DMZ - the situation 
rapidly changed: Phuoc Binh was 
first to fall, then Ban Me Thout, 
prompting the South Vietnamese 
to withdraw from strategic 
positions all across the Central 
Highlands. 

The fighting retreat quickly 
became a rout. By the end of 
March, communist forces had 
swept into the port city of Da 
Nang, long since flattened by a 
shower of artillery shelling. The 
city was crammed with some 
2 million war refugees. They 
hoped to make it to the relative 
safety of the South China Sea, 
where a flotilla of U.S. ships 
waited to evacuate them. But as 
Walter Boyne, former director of 
the National Air and Space 
Museum, recalled in a 2000 
article about Saigon's fall, "only 
50,000 would escape by sea." 

As the flotilla drifted away, one 
of the lucky ones looked back 
and captured the desperation of 
Da Nang: "All we can see is wall- 
to-wall people along the shore." 

Mission of Mercy. By April, with 
communist troops descending 
through Vietnam's serpentine 
geography, U.S. forces were 
evacuating thousands from all 
across Indochina. Operation Eagle 
Pull snatched 276 Americans 
from Cambodia. Operation 
Babylift transported 2,600 
Vietnamese children from 
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Southeast Asia to America. The 
10-day mercy mission began 
tragically, however, when an 
explosion blew open the back of a 
U.S. C-5A transport plane. More 
than 200 of the 382 people aboard 
perished. Boyne says it could 
have been even worse. "Capt. 
Dennis Traynor did a masterful 
job of flying the airplane ... (and) 
managed to bring the aircraft 
back to within five miles of Tan 
Son Nhut, where he made a semi- 
controlled crash." 

American military personnel 
and foreign-service officers 
orchestrated countless other 
evacuations that bore no code 
names at all: throughout April, 
American cargo planes streamed 




and to the U.S.S.R. 

The space -shuttle program is 
launched with a $5.5 billion 
initial allocation 

American Bobby Fischer defeats 
Russian Boris Spassky in the 
world championship of chess. 

Nixon says no more draftees 
will be sent to Vietnam. 
National Security Adviser 
Henry Kissinger says "peace 
is at hand" in Vietnam. 

The Equal Opportunity Act 
for women and minorities is 
enacted. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average closes, for the iirst 
ime ever, above 1,000. 

in and out of South Vietnam, 
forming an air bridge that carried 
thousands of people to U.S. bases 
in the Philippines and Guam. CIA 
agents evacuated hundreds by 
plane. Embassy personnel 
shepherded South Vietnam's 
widows and orphans from the 
frontlines to freedom flights. In 
one of the strangest of these 
episodes, an official from the U.S. 
consulate in Can Tho was leading 
a group of about 100 refugees 
down the Mekong River when 
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South Vietnamese helicopters 
fired on their boats. U.S. Navy 
fighter jets from nearby carriers 
were called in to protect the 
refugees and neutralize the 
attacking helicopters. 

This was not an isolated 
incident. As South Vietnam 
collapsed, so did its military. 
Many South Vietnamese troops 
fought honorably and to the last, 
but widespread reports say South 
Vietnamese officers comman- 
deered airplanes and helicopters. 
As a load of evacuees arrived at 
Tan Son Nhut air base on the 
outskirts of Saigon, hundreds of 
heavily armed South Vietnamese 
troops tried to force their way 
inside. U.S. Marines ultimately 
repulsed them. Other South 
Vietnamese soldiers seized ships. 
One barge that joined the evacua- 
tion flotilla had not one civilian 
on it but was crammed with 600 
South Vietnamese paratroopers. 
Marines from the USS Mobile 
forcibly disarmed them. 

A Patch of Freedom. In stark 
contrast to so many of their 
South Vietnamese allies, the last 
Americans to leave Vietnam - 
like the first Americans to arrive 

- were a selfless breed. Operation 
Frequent Wind was more than 
just a long goodbye for them; it 
was their way of keeping Ameri- 
ca's word and keeping faith with 
those who fought and died in 
Vietnam the previous 15 years. 

The 9th Marine Amphibious 
Brigade - some 900 Marines in all 

- would serve as the rear guard 
for America's farewell mission in 
Vietnam. The Navy provided air 
cover and command-and-control 
from the USS Blue Ridge, USS 
Midway and other warships 
floating in the South China Sea, 
while the Air Force and Marines 
provided most of the helicopters. 
More than 40 ships were in- 
volved; 170 naval aircraft took 
part in the mission; nearly 80 
Marine helicopters participated; 
and the Air Force tasked some 
370 warplanes, helicopters and 
support craft to the operation. 

Initially, Frequent Wind was 
designed to use the Defense 
Attache's compound and airfield 



at Tan Son Nhut as an extraction 
point. However, after 140 North 
Vietnamese rockets slammed into 
the massive base in the predawn 
darkness of April 29, 1975, the 
Marines were forced to shift the 
rescue hub to the U.S. Embassy. 
Amid the chaos and crush of 
humanity, the Marines converted 
the embassy grounds into a 
makeshift helipad. Decades later, 
James Kean, one of the last 
Marines to leave Saigon, recalled 
how Plan B worked: "We would 
be operating two landing zones 
at the Embassy, one from the 
parking lot and another from the 
roof." Giving new meaning to the 
old adage that necessity is the 
mother of invention, they used a 
35-mm slide projector to illumi- 
nate the roof and guide the 
helicopters in. As soon as one 
chopper took off, another would 
land. By April 30, swarms of U.S. 
helicopters were descending on 
the U.S. Embassy - the last patch 
of freedom in all Vietnam. 

Vietnamese troops - North, 
South or both - used the cover of 
darkness to take potshots at the 
choppers. In what was perhaps 
America's last combat operation 
in Vietnam, Kean actually sent 
some of his Marines over embas- 
sy walls to neutralize the snipers. 
As he put it, "If one helicopter 
crashes, this baby is over." 

After lifting off, the helicopters 
made a harrowing dash to the 
U.S. 7th Fleet, some 70 miles 
away. As they hovered above the 
decks of the awaiting U.S. flattops, 
the pilots and passengers in those 
helicopters saw a most unusual 
sight: floating alongside the ultra- 
modern warships of the U.S. Navy 
was a hodgepodge of boats and 
barges, literally brimming with 
refugees and soldiers from a 
country that no longer existed. As 
New York Times correspondent 
Fox Butterfield noted when the 
pitiful flotilla came into view, 
"The ships look(ed) more like the 
Monitor and Merrimack than a 
modern fleet." 

Shuttling back and forth 
between the surreal scene on the 
South China Sea and the churn- 
ing chaos of Saigon, U.S. pilots 
flew more than 680 sorties. In 



what would become the largest 
helicopter evacuation in history, 
they plucked 1,373 American 
civilians, 5,500 Vietnamese 
nationals and 989 Marines from 
the advancing communist armies. 
Four Marines were killed in the 
operation - two during the rocket 
attacks on Ton San Nhut, two 
others when their helicopter 
crashed into the sea. Fittingly, the 
last 11 Americans to leave Saigon 
were all Marines, their CH-46 
lifting off from the embassy roof 
at 7:58 a.m. on April 30, 1975. 

By dusk, the North Vietnamese 
flag flew over Saigon. 

Aftermath. "This action closes a 
chapter in the American experi- 




U.S. swimmer Mark Spitz wins 
an all-time Olympic record 
seven gold medals in Munich, 
but the games are rattled 
by terrorists who take nine 
Israeli athletes hostage 
at the Olympic Village. 
After killing two coaches, 
they demand the release of 
Palestinian prisoners from 
Israeli jails. Three days 
later, in a bloody battle 
on an airport tarmac, all 
the athletes are killed, 
as are four of the seven 
guerrillas and a German 
police officer. 

Nixon is re-elected by a 
landslide. 

Two former White House 
aides - G. Gordon Liddy 
and E. Howard Hunt - are 
among seven indicted 
for conspiring to break 
into Democratic National 
Headquarters offices in the 
Watergate apartment complex 
in Washington. 



ence," Ford concluded as the 
frenzied evacuation ended. "I ask 
all Americans to close ranks, to 
avoid recrimination about the 
past, to look ahead to the many 
goals we share, and to work 



together on the great tasks that 
remain to be accomplished/' 

One of those tasks was wel- 
coming the postwar Vietnamese 
diaspora into American society. 
Remarkably, it was something 
most Americans could agree on 
- doves and hawks, Republicans 
and Democrats, squares and 
hippies. It's important to remem- 
ber that by the end of April 1975, 
the U.S. military had rescued 
117,000 people. In 1975 alone, 
130,000 Vietnamese would 
resettle in the United States. As 
they straggled into America, Ford 
made a forceful case that if 
America could find room for 
100,000 Hungarians in the 1950s 
and 600,000 Cubans in the 1960s, 
the United States could find room 
for Vietnam's war refugees in the 
1970s. "We ought to welcome 
these people in the same way," he 
said. America agreed and opened 
wide its arms. 

Today, some 2.5 million 
Vietnamese live outside their 
homeland. Why did so many 
flee? It wasn't just because 
America or Canada were better. 
In fact, it was because Vietnam, 
like Lenin's other victims, had 
turned decidedly worse. By 1977, 
Hanoi had imprisoned 200,000 
South Vietnamese in re-education 
camps and killed thousands 
more. Once the Americans were 
out of the way, Hanoi's bloody 
revolution spilled into Cambodia 
and Laos. Historian Paul Johnson 
notes that the communist Khmer 
Rouge - backed by China - 
drove 4 million Cambodians from 
the cities in a mad attempt at 
collectivization. In the span of 18 
months, about 1 million Cambo- 
dians were dead, and the middle 
class in Laos was no more. 

Ironically, the communist 
revolution in Indochina was 
snuffed out by the very people 
who spawned it: the Vietnamese. 
Fearing that the revolutionary 
chaos would spiral back at them, 
the Vietnamese army invaded 
Cambodia in December 1978. By 
1979, some 220,000 Vietnamese 
troops occupied Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Unhappy with Vietnam's 
treatment of the Khmer Rouge, 
China armed thousands of anti- 



Hanoi guerrillas and ultimately 
launched a punitive border war 
against its southern neighbor. 
The dominoes had indeed fallen, 
but they fell on Vietnam - at least 
in Southeast Asia. 

Still other dominoes fell in Cen- 
tral America, Angola, Ethiopia 
and Afghanistan. In Henry 
Kissinger's view, "It is doubtful 
that Castro would have inter- 
vened in Angola, or the Soviet 
Union in Ethiopia, had America 
not been perceived to have 
collapsed in Indochina." 

Vietnam in Context. It is often 
said that Vietnam was just one 
battle in a much larger war. But if 
we really believe that, we 
shouldn't look back on the 
Vietnam War with such bitter- 
ness. We shouldn't question the 
justness or necessity of fighting 
for South Vietnam. The Cold War 
was not an unbroken string of 
victories. Wars seldom are. 
Indeed, contrary to Hollywood 
history, America even saw its 
share of defeats in World War II. 
Yet the individual battles do not 
embitter us. We know America's 
sons didn't die in vain. And we 
never question the necessity or 
justness of fighting the battles of 
World War II. 

With the passage of time, 
perhaps we can come to terms 
with Vietnam in the same way. 
The Soviet empire is part of 
history, its revolution discredited 
and defeated. Vietnam now looks 
to Washington, rather than 
Moscow, for aid. And America 
remains what it was 30 years 
ago: the leader of the free world. 

Of course, putting Vietnam in 
historical context is more easily 
said than done. For many Ameri- 
cans, Vietnam's ghosts are not so 
easily exorcised, its questions not 
so easily answered. But one thing 
is certain: what the United States 
of America did as it left Saigon 
and what the communists did 
once they arrived still speaks 
volumes about them both. □ 

Alan W. Dowd is assistant vice 
president at the Hudson Institute, 
a public-policy think tank in 
Indianapolis. 
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A soldier armed with an M-16A2 rifle keeps watch from the ( 
door of a UH-60A Black Hawk helicopter on patrol over the desert 
during Operation Desert Shield, dod 
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The Vietnam experience continues to influence 
America's political leaders and field generals. 



BY BARRY R. MCCAFFREY 

President George H.W. Bush expressed hope at the 
end of the 1991 Desert Storm victory that the 
dramatic 100-hour air-ground-sea American blitzkrieg 
had put to rest the ghosts of Vietnam. Hardly. However, 
the Gulf War proved to be in most ways the "anti- 
Vietnam." We were blessed by political and military 
leadership at the strategic, operational and tactical 
levels of command that capitalized on all that had gone 
so wrong a generation earlier. The memories and 
trauma of Vietnam continue to affect our leaders and 
policymakers. The Gulf War leadership and those they 
mentored are affected to this day by the lessons of 
Vietnam, now burned into our culture. 

For 25 years, we have frequent- 
ly and inappropriately used 
these supposed lessons as a 
yardstick to measure new 
foreign-policy challenges. We 



feared a morass like Viet- 
• nam in Central America in 
the 1970s and then were 
t uncertain when we 
prevailed. Our revul- 
sion for casualties 
caused us to 
skitter away 
from danger in 



places like Beirut and Mogadi- 
shu. We shrank back from the 
risk of ground combat in Bosnia 
and Kosovo. We articulated an 
absolute strategic imperative for 
an exit strategy before we would 
consider involvement in vital 
humanitarian operations of little 
real physical threat to our 
military power, such as the tragic 
disasters in Rwanda and Liberia. 
Vietnam remains with us in the 
numbed collective psyche of our 
national-security calculus. 

The Gulf War did allow the 
brilliant leadership of our civilian 



and military senior team to 
skillfully employ enormous 
military power fully integrated 
with economic, political and 
diplomatic leverage. The outcome 
was a stunning victory that 
accomplished our national- 
security purpose with a rapid 
and lopsided defeat of the Iraqi 
aggressors. A giant coalition was 
patiently assembled to provide 
the legitimacy of multinational 
cooperation. A mighty force of 
500,000 U.S. troops with 200,000 
Allied was assembled and 
deployed in six months. The 
massive mobilization of Reserves 
and National Guard garnered the 
emotional commitment of the 
American people. Our battle 
plans involved the skillful joint 
integration of air, land and sea 
forces in a battle of maneuver 
that shattered the enemy's will to 
resist with overwhelming vio- 
lence and speed. 

The American people were 
politically prepared and in- 
formed. They saw an evil in 
Saddam Hussein, an evil to be 
exterminated. They saw an 
innocent Kuwait to be freed and a 
danger to be forestalled by 
preventing Iraq from acquiring 
weapons of mass destruction. It is 
worth analysis in coming years to 
sort out how this dramatic and 
total military victory was so poor- 
ly exploited for subsequent 




political and strategic gain. 

The generals and admirals of 
Desert Storm were the lieutenants 
and ensigns of Vietnam. They 
were determined to avoid the 
painful and humiliating disasters 
that engulfed our forces in 
Southeast Asia. Hours before the 
24th Infantry Division I com- 
manded in the Gulf War began its 
350-mile left-hook attack, I 
assembled the senior leadership 
team for a final walk-through of 
our battle plans. The five of us - 
two assistant division command- 
ers, the division chief of staff, the 
division sergeant major and I - all 
lingered at the end of the brief- 
ing, tense with anticipation for 
the coming attack. All of us had 




In Paris, the United States, 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam 
and the Viet Cong sign a 
cease -Are agreement. 



The Kremlin denounces 
"Sesame Street" as thinly 
veiled neocolonialism. 

Tennis star Billie Jean King, 
29, defeats Bobby Riggs, 55, 
in straight sets. 

Spiro Agnew resigns as vice 
president after pleading 
no contest to charges of 
income-tax evasion. 

The U.S. average price for a 
gallon of gas climbs to 40 
cents. The president asks 
gas stations to voluntarily 
close on Sundays to reduce 
consumption. 

Tony Orlando and Dawn top 
the pop -music charts with 
"Tie Another Ribbon 'Round 
the Old Oak Tree." 

The World Trade Center is 
completed in New York City, 
at a cost of about $750 
million. 

multiple tours in combat. In a 
lighthearted and typically maca- 
bre infantry bit of humor, I 
quipped that this would be the 
last time all of us would be 
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together alive. Brig. Gen. Terry 
Scott, one of the Army's treasured 
Vietnam heroes with four years 
in previous combat that resulted 
in severe battle wounds and jump 
injuries, fired back in his West 
Texas twang that he'd rather be 
killed in the coming battle than 
spend the rest of his life explain- 
ing "how we screwed it up." 

This was the legacy of Vietnam 
in the military. The nine Army 
and Marine division command- 
ers, the three Army and Marine 
Corps commanders, the air war 
planners like Gens. Chuck Horner 
and Buster Glosson, the Naval 
Force battle leaders like Adm. 
Stan Arthur and logistics leaders 
like Gen. Gus Pagonis were not 
going to let down our troops or 
America. We also were incredibly 
grateful for the wisdom, mutual 
trust and leadership of our 
experienced combat veteran 
Commander in Chief George H.W. 
Bush, Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman Colin Powell, who 
received a Purple Heart in 
Vietnam, and our irascible genius 
Central Command Commander 
in Chief Norman Schwarzkopf, 
who served two Vietnam tours. 

We were the products of our 
age. For 15 years, our mantra 
had been to never again make 
the fundamental mistakes of 
Vietnam. 

Looking Back. Vietnam was a 
sea of blood. In 15 years of bitter 
combat, 58,000 Americans were 
killed and 303,000 wounded or 
injured. About 75,000 of these 
mostly teen-age boys were 
severely disabled. A million 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
perished in absolute dedication to 
a nationalistic ideal and a 
Marxist economic theory that 
never worked. Communism 
would doom much of the earth to 
nearly three generations of 
slavery under ruthless dictators. 

More than 250,000 of our brave 
South Vietnamese died in battle, 
hoping to save their culture, their 
religions, their regional freedom - 
and because Americans said, "We 
will stand with you against the 
global evil of communism." 



Untold hundreds of thousands of 
civilians in the South and the 
North, in Cambodia and Laos and 
in Thailand's border regions, 
were murdered by VC retribution, 
starved to death, executed in 
post-war concentration camps or 
made refugees by the poorly 
targeted and massive use of U.S. 
firepower throughout the region. 

In the end, the communists 
triumphed and crushed the 
million-man South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces, driving the 
Americans and their failed policy 
into the sea of political and 
military defeat. The communist 
leaders who succeeded at war 
have gone on to create one of the 
most oppressive and ineffective 
nations on earth. They are stuck 
with an Asian police state based 
on a Soviet KGB model from the 
1950s. It's a goofy and ineffective 
economic model, marked by lack 
of freedom of speech, assembly 
and workplace, as well as the 
complete repression of minority 
and religious rights. What are we 
to make of this? 

It is still difficult for those of us 
who struggled so valiantly in 
Vietnam to look analytically at 
this horrible struggle that con- 
sumed so much treasure and 
human life to such little American 
purpose. Ten percent of our 
generation served in the Southeast 
Asia Theater. Nearly 3.5 million 
troops served in-country between 
1961, when President Kennedy 
sent the first 3,000 military 
advisers - including my brother- 
in-law Capt. Dave Ragin, who was 
killed in action in August 1964 
and posthumously awarded one of 
the first Distinguished Service 
Crosses of the war - until April 
30, 1975, when the last two 
Marines were killed at Ton San 
Nhut Airport during the chaotic 
final days of free Vietnam. 

The Vietnam experience was 
dramatically different for all of 
us. It depended on when and 
where you served and, most 
importantly, in what echelon and 
type of unit. In 1969, at the peak 
strength of more than 540,000 
troops battling in-country, less 
than 15 percent actually served in 
frontline combat units. They 




ADULT SMOKERS ARE 
SCREAMING FOR A BREAK! 

This adult smoker says "Hell No!" No more Big 
Government, Rich Lawyers, and Big Tobacco picking my pocket for 
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Today is the day I take action and will Make Them Myself! From 
now on I will start paying only $.67 Per Pack and shop the easy 
money saving way by mail from Smokers Warehouse . 

Smokers Warehouse Customers 
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And, you will too! This amazing cigarette machine shown 
above is YOURS FREE. It produces perfect, beautifully packed, 
great smoking cigarettes in seconds. And, YES, it's Yours FREE. 
Smokers Warehouse gives you the Direct Line to completely 
legal "BLAST TAXES ON CIGARETTES" for only $.67 Per Pack. 
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disproportionately suffered the 
bulk of casualties. Losses in rifle 
companies, reconnaissance units, 
attack helicopters and lift aircraft 
were horrific in the meat-grinder 
battles on the DMZ and Central 
Highlands, and in huge clashes 
along the sanctuary frontiers of 
Cambodia and Laos. My 
division, the 1st Cavalry, suffered 
5,444 killed in action and 26,592 
wounded during its service in 
Vietnam. Air Force combat pilots 
flying out of Thailand and naval 
aviators coming off the decks of 
carriers in the Tonkin Gulf left 
austere living conditions at base 
to face the fiercest and most effec- 
tive air-defense system in military 
history. Hundreds of these brave 



A 55-mph national speed 
limit is set. 




Lines at the gas pumps 
extend for miles as the 
U.S. fuel crisis persists. 

Atlanta's Henry Aaron 
smashes home run No. 715 of 
his career, breaking Babe 
Ruth's 39 -year -old record. 

Facing impeachment. 
President Nixon resigns amid 
the Watergate scandal. 

Ford pardons Nixon. 

The U.S. unemployment rate 
hits 6.5 percent, the highest 
since 1961. 



men were killed by anti-aircraft 
artillery, weather, fatigue or years 
of unbearable barbarism in North 
Vietnamese cages. 

Another 40 percent to 50 
percent of supporting military 
forces were intermittently shelled, 
rocketed, exposed to mines and 
occasional ambushes, sprayed 
with Agent Orange, or worked 
like animals in sweltering heat, 
bugs and loneliness 12,000 miles 
from home. All of this sacrifice 
took place in the context of a war 
that American political, media, 
academic and entertainment elites 
increasingly came to view as 
misguided, ineffective and wrong. 

Our poor soldiers. Their Con- 
gress, families and judges told 



them to do their duty. They were 
mostly volunteers; 25 percent 
were draftees, compared to 66 
percent in World War II. They 
were the most educated soldiers 
ever put into battle. Seventy-nine 
percent were high-school gradu- 
ates, compared to 66 percent in 
Korea and 45 percent in World 
War II. They were so young. 
Their average age was 19, com- 
pared to 26 for World War II 
troops; 61 percent of those killed 
were 21 or younger. They were all 
races and religions. More than 12 
percent of those killed in action 
were black; 5.2 percent were 
Hispanic. They came from all 
socioeconomic levels. Half were 
from middle-income families. 



What did the U.S. Armed Forces 
learn from Vietnam? 

The strategic purpose of war must be understood and 
articulated, and resources must be explicitly tied to 
a concept. If a fundamental disconnect exists between the Congress that 
provides the resources and the administration that devises the strategy, failure 
will result. 

The American people must be told of the strategic 
purpose of the military effort and asked for their 
participation and sacrifice to make it succeed. We must 
level with them. We cannot spin them into a policy that will always entail 
unanticipated risks, bloodshed and tradeoffs on the domestic agenda. There 
was a lack of trust and honesty on the part of our Vietnam-era political and 
military leadership, best exemplified by the fundamental lack of policy integrity 
of Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. 

Armies do not fight wars; nations fight wars. A disconnect 
must not exist between the soldiers of our democracy and the American people. 
Our young men and women must feel the support of their families, communities 
and national leadership or we cannot commit them to battle. The Reserves and 
National Guard are a direct connection to 8,000 communities in America. When 
they are called to service, the nation sees all their young people at risk. In 
Vietnam only 9,000 National Guardsmen served, and 22 were killed. 

The U.S. Armed Forces must openly deal with the 
media. We cannot communicate with journalists deceptively or see them as 
the enemy. We have a responsibility to the American people to transparently 
demonstrate the execution of our war aims. In Vietnam, many senior uniformed 
leaders came to see journalists as enemy agents to be feared, avoided and 
deceived. This is a disaster in a democracy. Conversely, the media have an equal 
responsibility to understand and respect the armed forces and to remember that 
journalists are not neutral observers. They have a stake in the successful 
outcome of U.S. military operations. Ridicule, hostility and exploitation of 
sensitive classified information that places our forces at risk should not be 
acceptable to American media. 

Vietnam was an operational art disaster for the 
integrated use of military power. Goldwater-Nichols has 
gradually worn down the incredible parochialism of the services. It must be a 
single coordinated air war. Ground forces must be complementary in 
capabilities. Intelligence must be focused to target the use of our technology 
and firepower. Naval and Marine power exists to work the strategic flanks of 
enemy centers of gravity. A unified commander must have the authority to bring 
together the operational, administrative and logistical power of the joint force. 

see Lessons Learned page 98 
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Reduce redness, skin 
irritation and itching. 
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proven ingredients that provide fast relief from red, itchy, flaky irritated skin and scalp. 
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and begin to restore your skin to its healthy clear state immediately. The active ingredients 
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"SkinZinc is the most effective 
product I've seen for the 
treatment of bothersome skin 
disorders such as psoriasis, 
eczema, dermatitis and 
dandruff." Dr. S. Ravitz 
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They also were among the 
most dedicated troops ever in 
uniform. Those of us privileged 
to lead them in battle came to 
admire their courage, natural 
courtesy, sense of humor and the 
teamwork and trust they gave to 
each other. Ninety-seven percent 
of Vietnam veterans received 
honorable discharges. Ninety 
percent of those who saw heavy 
combat tell pollsters they are 
proud to have served. The 
overwhelming majority who saw 
heavy fighting - 82 percent - say 
the war was lost because of lack 
of political will. Reassuringly, 87 
percent of Americans hold 
Vietnam veterans in high 
esteem. 




Nixon aides Robert Haldeman, 
John Ehrlichman and John 
Dean are sentenced to prison 
terms for their roles in the 
Watergate cover-up. 

The Viet Cong flag is raised 
over the presidential palace 
in Saigon, soon to be 
renamed Ho Chi Minh City. 
Cambodia's capital city of 
Phmon Penh is overtaken by 
communist forces. 

Audiences are spellbound 
by Steven Spielberg's film 
"Jaws/' based on Peter 
Benchley's blockbuster novel. 

Fifteen are killed in an 
attempt to rescue the 
crew of the merchant ship 
SS Mayaguez, off the coast 
of Cambodia, and another 
23 perish in a helicopter 
crash en route to the rescue 
mission. 

President Ford declares the 
war in Vietnam is over. 



Looking Ahead. In Vietnam, we 
never lost a battle — but we lost 
the war. In a larger sense, how- 
ever, I suspect that historians will 
conclude in coming decades that 
the enormous valor of our men 
and women in uniform were a key 
part of the global strategy that 
successfully encircled and held at 
bay the menace of international 
communism that threatened the 
political and economic freedom of 
our allies. Vietnam was a painful 
tragedy that produced an endur- 
ing national political wariness. In 
the armed forces, however, the 
result was a stronger military 
force of volunteers with enormous 
professionalism and a much 
keener awareness of the require- 



ments for coordinated military 
operations capably integrated 
with other agency resources. Most 
crucially, Vietnam taught us to 
never allow the political leader- 
ship of the nation to put us into 
battle without the support of the 
American people. Never again. □ 

Barry R. McCaffrey, a retired 
Army general is the Olin-Bradley 
Professor of International Security 
Studies at the U.S. Military 
Academy in West Point, N.Y. He 
served as director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy, 1996 
to 2001. He earned three Purple 
Hearts in Vietnam and led the 
24th Mechanized Infantry Division 
during the Persian Gulf War. 



[Lessons Learned] 

The last thing any military commander should do 
is get in a tactical fair light with enemy forces. 

Spending seven years fighting it out in the jungle with hand grenades and 
automatic weapons in a battle of attrition with NVA soldiers stumbling off the 
end of the Ho Chi Minh Trail was a stupid tactic. When you are stuck in a 
desperate firefight, you have to attack a flank or withdraw. The North 
Vietnamese had too much courage and commitment to be deterred by endless 
tactical struggles at company level. 

Vietnam illustrated that we needed to operationally 
escalate both horizontally or vertically. We should have 
gone north - vertical - and smashed their military center of gravity. We should 
have used unrestricted air power and ground forces to widen our response 
against the North Vietnamese military sanctuaries in Laos and Cambodia - 
horizontal. 

The constraints on the employment of airpower were 
absolutely ludicrous . The only time air power was unleashed was 
during Operation Linebacker II in the 1972 Christmas bombing campaign. In 12 
days, more than 120 B-52s dropped 20,000 tons of bombs. We lost 26 aircraft 
but brought the war to a close, and our prisoners came home. The strategic 
control of air power was not sound. Targets were picked in the White House. 
The air campaign was carefully modulated in intensity instead of being designed 
to overwhelm the North Vietnamese political and military will. If we were 
unwilling to escalate to win then we should have quit years earlier than we did. 
Military actions that do not achieve their purpose and are repeated endlessly 
are prima facie evidence of policy insanity. 

Use other nations' soldiers to achieve our common 
purpose where possible. I served a tour in combat with the 
Vietnamese Airborne troops and observed other elite forces such as their 
Marines, Ranger battalions, the 1st ARVN Division and others. From the start, 
we should have given our allies a lead role in the war and given them the 
equipment and technology to do the job. The only thing not in short supply in 
the Vietnamese paratroopers was courage. However, they were equipped with 
World War II U.S. weapons and backed by a technologically weak air force and 
helicopter force until late in the war. We also failed to use our political and 
economic muscle to force land reform and to reduce the endemic political and 
military corruption that so dreadfully weakened their will to prosecute the war. 

- B.R.M. 
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"Why Men All Over America 
Love Testostazine!" 




"After a few weeks of taking Testostazine, my 
wife and I felt like we were back on our hon- 
eymoon again. And after 35 years, that's quite 
an accomplishment. I just feel like I'm back in 



my 20' s or 30' s." 



John — Manhasset, NY 



"When I tried Testostazine, I thought, Wow! 
I've got a lot more energy and my sex drive is 
increased. ' It's really made a difference. " 

Gary -Mesa, AZ 

"After three or four days, I did notice I had 
increased energy. I also noticed I was starting 
to experience an increased libido. " 

Stan -Wilton, ND 



Powerful Male Performance 
Boosting System Lets You Be 
All the Man You Can Be 

Do you feel like half the man you used to be? Are you 
enjoying intimacy a lot less than you'd like? Do you lack 
confidence in the bedroom? 

If so, you could have low testosterone. 

In many men, testosterone levels can fall rapidly as you 
age, leaving you feeling like half the man you used to be. 

That's why I created the Testostazine System. It's the com- 
plete performance boosting system I developed for men 
who are starting to feel their age. 

Are You Man Enough? Now You Can Be 

I designed Testostazine to support healthy testosterone lev- 
els, so you can be all the man you want to be. . .when you 
need to be. Testostazine was once only available to patients 
through my private practice. Now it's available to the general 
public. . .confidentially and without a prescription. 

If you feel like half the man you used to be, don't give up. 
I can help you regain your youthful stamina and drive. 
Boost your performance and be all the man you can be with 
the Testostazine System. 

Best regards, 

Dr. Richard Cohen 



RISK- FREE TRIAL 



Call 1-800-292-3097 now and we'll send you the complete 
Testostazine System in confidential plain brown packaging. 

BONUS: SPECIAL REPORT 

"Aging and Its Effects on Energy, Youthful 
Sex Drive and Stamina" by Dr. Richard Cohen 

Call now for your risk-free trial 

1-800-292-3097 
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comrades 



How to Submit a Reunion 



The American Legion Magazine publishes reunion notices for veter- 
ans. Send notices to The American Legion Magazine, Attn: Reunions, 
P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, IN 46206, fax (317) 630-1280 or e-mail 
reunions@legion.org. 

Include the branch of service and complete name of the group, no 
abbreviations, with your request. The listing also should include the 
reunion dates and city, along with a contact name, telephone number and 
e-mail address. Listings are published free of charge. 

Due to the large number of reunions, The American Legion Maga- 
zine will publish a group's listing only once a year. Notices should be 
sent at least six months prior to the reunion to ensure timely publication. 



Other Notices 



"In Search Of" is a means of getting in touch with people from your 
unit to plan a reunion. We do not publish listings that seek people for 
interviews, research purposes, military photos or help in filing a VA 
claim. Listings must include the name of the unit from which you seek 
people, the time period and the location, as well as a contact name, tele- 



phone number and e-mail address. Send notices to The American Legion 
Magazine, Attn: "In Search Of," P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, IN 46206, 
fax (317) 630-1280 or e-mail reunions@legion.org. 

The magazine will not publish the names of individuals, only the 
name of the unit from which you seek people. Listings are published free 
of charge. 

Life Membership notices are published for Legionnaires who have 
been awarded life memberships by their posts. This does not include a 
member's own Paid-Up-For-Life membership. Notices must be submitted 
on official forms, which may be obtained by sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to The American Legion Magazine, Attn: Life Mem- 
berships, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, IN 46206. 

"Comrades in Distress" listings must be approved by the Legion's 
Veterans Affairs & Rehabilitation division. If you are seeking to verify an 
injury received during service, contact your Legion department service 
officer for information on how to publish a notice. 

To respond to a "Comrades in Distress" listing, send a letter to The 
American Legion Magazine, Attn: Comrades in Distress, P.O. Box 
1055, Indianapolis, IN 46206. Include the listing's CID number in your 
response. 

"Taps" notices are published only for Legionnaires who served as 
department commanders or national officers. 



AIR FORCE 



8th Ftr Cont Sqdn "Foxholers," Tulsa, 
OK, 10/7-9, Virgil Holcomb, (918) 456-3620, 
virgilvc@cableynx.com; 25th Bomb Grp Recon 
(WWII), San Diego, 10/5-9, Jack Sheen, (602) 
863-3142, joker654@earthlink.net; 51st Ftr Grp 
16th, 25th, 26th & 449th Ftr Sqdns, Tulsa, OK, 
9/18-21, Robert Haines, (605) 723-4623; 377th 
Sec Police Sqdn (Tan Son Nhut AB, Vietnam), 
Albuquerque, NM, 1/29-2/1, James Stewart, 
(810) 639-5755, jstewart@centurytel.net; 
Johnson AFB APO 994, San Antonio, 
10/16-19, Claude Clawson, (740) 342-0138, 
budclaw@msn.com; Sec Police (Vietnam & 
Thailand), San Antonio, 10/16-19, Don Graham, 
(610) 691-6960, tuyhoa68@att.net 



ARMY 



1st SFG, San Antonio, 9/2-7, Vince 
Skeeba, (210) 646-7151, skeeba@dav.net; 
6th Trans Heli Co 150th Heli Maint Co, 
Washington, 9/18-21, Warren Smith, (563) 
659-3384; 18th Eng Bde/347th Eng Serv 
Rgt, Kokomo, IN, 9/19-20, James W. Szabo, 
(330) 963-0234, engr18thbde@yahoo.com; 
24th Cbt Mapping Sqdn, Winter Haven, 
FL, 10/19-22, Les Bryan, (254) 876-2070; 
55th FA Bn (WWII), Gettysburg, PA, 
9/24-26, Edward Pascarella, (410) 742-7046, 
Iitahart25@beachin.net; 79th Inf Assn 
(WWII), Scottsdale, AZ, 9/25-28, Elizabeth 
Kirkpatrick, (623) 535-5623; 140th Inf Rgt 
(WWII), Festus, MO, 10/18, JackT. McNeil, 
(314) 837-7951; 175th Cbt Eng, North 
Grovesnordale, CT, 10/17-19, Paul Cote, (860) 
923-9297, musicmanct@hotmail.com; 471st 
AAA AW Bn, Peoria, IL, 9/23-25, Austin Peck, 
(636) 225-9049, acpeck1@juno.com; 638th 
TD Bn (WWII), Indianapolis, 10/11-12, W. 
Casassa, (937) 437-8161 

698th AAA Gun Bn (1948-1958), San 

Antonio, 10/6-8, Bob Luft, (623) 561-6990; 
780th FA Bn Assn (Korea), Omaha, NE, 
9/27-29, Bill Williams, (816) 776-2032; 820th 
Eng Avn Bn (Beale AFB, 1953-1954), 
Asheville, NC, 10/2-4, Irwin Price, (845) 
386-3462, u1046932@warwick.net; 841st 
EAB (WWII & Korea), Myrtle Beach, SC, 
10/9-12, Fred Page, (856) 429-8441 ; 3187th 
Sig Serv Bn "Ramblers," Medford, OR, 
10/2-4, Don Goldman, (512) 446-0371, 
dancintrees@tex1.net; Fit Checkers, Kansas 
City, MO, 9/25-28, Marlin Legault, (816) 858- 
2335, magicmarlin@webtv.net 



COAST GUARD 



USS Brownsville PF 10, Milwaukee, 9/4-6, 
Dean Surface, (712) 629-7515 



JOINT 



Subic Bay/Philippines, Subic Bay/Olongapo, 



Philippines, 10/17-27, Judy Buzzell, (703) 
21 2-0695, info@subicbayreunion.com 

MARINES 

Easy Co 2/5 1st Mar Div (Korea, 1950- 
1953), Scottsdale, AZ, 9/16-20, Carroll 
Gabrielson, (928) 646-6614, cegabe@ 
wildapache.net; Mar Photo Sqdn VMD-154 
(WWII), Fort Worth, TX, 10/10-12, Dallas L. 
Willis, (432) 682-2700, dljm@sbcglobal.net 

NAVY 

GUMSRON 8/VU-8/VC-8, Pensacola, 
FL, 1 1/20-23, Jim Rueff, (850) 455-6352, 
jrueffjr@cox.net; Scouting Sqdns Assn 
(WWII), Pensacola, FL, 9/18-20, Doug Anthony, 
(912) 925-4066, dcanthony66@comcast.net; 
USS Antietam CV/CVA/CVS 36/CG 54, 
Colorado Springs, CO, 9/17-21 , Bill Hiebert, 
(703) 768-6419; USS Bottineau APA 235, 
Palm Bay, FL, Oct, Earl Velleca, (321) 952-4075, 
velcat2@aol.com; USS Earl K. Olson DE 
765, Wilmington, NC, 10/16-18, Norfleet 
Underwood, (910) 579-8915, nund@atmc.net; 
USS George W. Ingram DE 62, Louisville, 
KY 10/5-8, Jack Schlemmer, (937) 299-5905, 
jschlemmer@graphtronics.net; USS Hamner 
DD 718, Branson, MO, 10/16-18, Jim Tighe, 
(716) 649-5997, tjc227@pcom.net; USS John 
Hood DD 655, Niagara Falls, NY 9/13-17, Dick 
Searles, (518) 767-0205, sjrpapa@aol.com 

USS Kermit Roosevelt ARG 16, San Antonio, 
10/19-23, John H. Crane, (772) 283-1 184, 
johnarg16@bellsouth.net; USS Makassar 
Strait CVE 91/VC 97, Branson, MO, 9/25-28, 
Loren Elliot, (480) 641-5056, allo4@juno.com; 
USS Manning DE 199, Springfield, MA, 
10/26-31, Don Pigman, (954) 942-7310, 
pigsapoppin@aol.com; USS Nassau CVE 16, 
King of Prussia, PA, 9/9-12, Sam A. Moore, (909) 
795-6070; USS Pau//c APD 70, Lake George, 
NY 9/9-14, Arlyn Brockmeyer, (365) 927-4523; 
USS Piedmont "Doc" AD 17, Kansas City, 
KS, 10/16-19, John Geraghty, (908) 341-0709, 
geraghtyg@cs.com; USS Pine Island AV 12 
Assn, Johnson City, TN, 10/7-9, Bob Buscher, 
(785) 582-4460, kmbre@msn.com; USS 
Pittsburgh CA 72, San Diego, 10/8-12, Mac 
Johnson, (817) 866-4437; USS Plunkett DD 
431, Palm Beach Gardens, FL, 10/19-23, Fred 
Otto, (561) 745-2115, fredjmo@aol.com 

USS Saipan CVL 48 Assn, San Antonio, 
9/18-21, B.D. Stine, (866) 476-4979, doc4349@ 
aol.com; USS Sea Poacher SS 406, Mobile, 
AL, 10/8-12, Bill Brinkman, (512) 255-0285, 
pendulum@texas.net; USS Sewer APA 233 
(WWII), Daytona Beach, FL, Oct, Dan Mullane, 
(386) 322-4292; USS Stockham DD 683, 
Charleston, SC, 10/6-8, Richard E. Himler, (740) 
726-2714; USS Whitfield County LST 1 169, 
Louisville, KY 10/9-12, Carl Forbes, (304) 278- 



5722, cdkforbes_1@juno.com; USS Yukon AF 
9, St. Paul, MN, 9/3-6, Gerald A. Ranney, (816) 
792-5952; VP-44, Patuxent River, MD, 9/18-20, 
Jeff Snavely, (301) 373-5636 

LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

Post 10, FL: Millard A. Baker, Charles T. 

Snyder, Marion E. Thompson 
Post 152, FL: Thomas M. Hughey, Dennis L. 

Nelson 

Post 330, FL: Lester C. Scherer, Richard A. 
White Sr. 

Post 347, FL: Manuel Cardozo, Anthony E. 

Rogers, Michael Seidel 
Post 54, IL: Elmer G. Hallock 
Post 442, IL: Larry E. Vortman 
Post 94, IN: Thomas Johnston, Richard E. 

Kirscher, Timothy E. McCarthy, Ted Piatek 
Post 190, Ml: Arthur Neville, Leo Petrosky 
Post 854, NY: Walter F. Lawlor Sr. 

COMRADES IN DISTRESS 

USS Whippett IX 129. Samuel J. Friedlander 
needs witnesses to verify he fell from a 
ladder during GQ at the battle for Iwo Jima. 
CID 1451 

105 Howitzer Btry D2 Tng Bn. Howard J. 
Engels needs witnesses to verify another 
soldier kicked him in the right side, damag- 
ing his kidney, USATC FA at Fort Sill, Okla., 
in November 1959. CID 1452 

USS Daly DD 519. Nicholas G. Lasorsa needs 
witnesses to verify injuries he received in 
December 1951 or January 1952 from a gun 
blast behind him. CID 1453 

IN SEARCH OF 

1st Med Bn 1st Inf Div (Fort Riley, KS, 

1961-1964), Nelson Sellars, (864) 487- 

8977, sellarsn@bellsouth.net 
1st Sect (Hoffman Island Radio School, 

1944-1945), Harry Sletten, AP 583, Ajijic, 

Jalisco, Mexico 
6th Inf Rgt, Charles Farrell, (727) 563-9362 
6th Msl Bn 43rd Arty Davey & Crete 

Btrys (Nike-Hercules), Rob Branting, 

flatwaterdg@yahoo.com 
8th Fuel Co (Camps Geiger & Lejeune, 

1955-1956), Carl E. Levy, (860) 443-5134 
8th Inf Div 39th Bn (Worms, Germany, 

1964-1966), Bob Kane, (718) 748-3725 
10th Finance (Vietnam, 1967-1968), Ray 

Maccioni, (734) 671-6459, maccionir@ 

aol.com 

29th Div 115th Rgt B Co (Normandy, 
France, 1942-1945), Herman Searcy, (910) 
895-9534, samherman@carolina.rr.com 

35th Inf Div C Co or HQ Co 1st Battle Grp 
"Cacti," (Schofield Barracks, HI, Dec 
1961 -Aug 1963), James Winans, (641) 
642-3690 

36th Ftr Wing AFK EOD Msl, Munitions, 
Wpns and Wpns Main Personnel (Bitburg 
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AB, Germany, 1952-1994), Jay Mathews, 

(402) 371-4776 
54th Inf 4th Ar Div (Heilbron, 

Germany, 1960-1963), Joe Brillhart, 

joepete311@cs.com 
93rd Eng Co MAB 565th Eng Bn (Karlsruhe, 

Germany, 1982-1985), Mike Morningstar, 

(928) 680-2962, michaelmorningstar@ 

hotmail.com 
138th MP Co (Fort Jackson, SC, 1972- 

1976), Charles Kidwell, (731) 803-2857 
146th Eng Bn C Co, Hank Kalinowsky, (856) 

662-0510, hankalin@msn.com 
180th CA Bn HQ Btry (Tinian, 1944-1945), 

W.D. Thomas, (570) 622-8815 
302nd Ord Co (Italy, Dec 1943-May 1945), 

Lynn Stuart, (979) 776-1933, aggie52@cox- 

internet.com 
374th Air Install Sqdn 374th Trp Carrier 

315th Air Div (Football Team, Tachikawa 

AB, Japan, 1951-1953), Walter Sienko, 

(215) 482-8145 
434th Port Co (Rouen, France & Leige, 

Belgium, 1942-1943), Ray Brzezinski, (920) 

899-3655 

435th TCW Football Team (1951), Carl 

Gulbrandsen, (305) 238-0408, cgulbran@ 

bellsouth.net 
459th Sig Bn (1962-1972), Howard E. 

Bartholf, (804) 364-2603, howardsp5@ 

aol.com 

502nd MP Bn 19th MP Co (Fort Carson, 

CO, 1966-1968), Paul H. Hayes, 605 

Sunflower St., Vandalia, IL 62471 , 

phayes10@ earthlink. net 
503rd Light Equip Co (Kornwesthein, 

Germany, 1959-1961), Michael DeCosimo, 

(516) 628-8357 
519th Trans Co Car (Heidelberg, Germany, 

1960-1962), Thomas L. Brunn, brunn@ 

core.com 
539th FA Bn B Co (Germany, 1944- 

1945), James Alderman, (817) 605-0538, 

alde71 1@ aol.com 
551st Trans Co Lt Trk (Korea), Don Henry, 

(336) 228-9860, vols@netpath.net 
556th MP Co (Siegelsbach, Germany, 1968- 

1970), David Duke, (309) 342-9443 
557th MP Co (Camp Humphreys, Korea, 

1976-1977), Charles Kidwell, (731) 803-2857 
844th AAA AW Bn D Btry, Pat Cassalia, 4739 

Manor Hill Drive, Syracuse, NY 13215 
1503rd Field Maint Sqdn (APO 226, Haneda 

AFB, Japan, 1952-1956), Bill Marine, (610) 

264-1865 

4638th SAGE Support Sqdn ADC (HQ 
WAADS, Fort Lee AFS, VA), Vince Becker 
Jr., (740) 366-9594, vincechar_@alltel.net 

B Co 102nd Inf Rgt 43rd Inf Div (Augsburg, 
Germany, Oct 1 951 -Dec 1 952), Chuck 
Wilkeson, (813) 782-6043, wilkeson98@ 
aol.com 

C Co 31st Eng Cbt Bn (Vietnam, 1968- 

1970), Forrest E. Pearish, (417) 781-2584, 

fepearish@joplin.com 
Charlie Btry COHORTS (Fort Carson, CO, 

& Strassburg Kaserne, Germany, 1 983- 

1986), Raymond Flader, (203) 878-8738, 

ray.flader@milfordhospital.org 
Comm Techs (Naval Comm Stat, Adak, AK, 

1953-1954), Don Snyder, (660) 747-7337, 

sheladon@earthlink.net 
Fleet Activ YW-86 (Yokosuka, Japan, 1952- 

1954), Louis Murray, (256) 840-9133 
Fox Co 2nd Bn 6th Mar 2nd Mar Div FMF 

(Camp Lejeune, NC, 1960-1964), James 

K. Myers, (781) 377-3772, james.myers@ 

hanscom.af.mil 
HQ & HQ Btry 22nd AAA Grp (Fort Custer, 

Ml, Nov 1949-Jan 1952), Delbert Goss, 

(817) 274-0126, delgoss@aol.com 
HQ & HQ Det 8th Log Cmd Post Sig, 

(Livorno, Italy, 1965-1966), Anthony 

Bassano, (408) 295-1634 
HQ Sqdn (Lakenheath, England, 1948- 

1949), Charles L. McGowan, (804) 769-1838 
M Co 81mm Mortar Pit 3rd Bn 172nd Inf 



Rgt 43rd Div (Munich, Germany, 1950- 

1953), Reggie Reppert, (563) 259-1229, 

bandr21 @mchsi.com 
MABS-12 Launch & Recov Sect 7011 

(Chu Lai, Vietnam, 1965-1970), 

David Prendergast, (707) 443-4463, 

dprendergast@foggy.net 
MAG-26 & HMR-261 Heli Sqdn (Cherry 

& Peterfield Points, 1953-1956), Gene 

Toreky, (828) 627-3313, toreky@aol.com 
Pit 3092 (MCRD San Diego, Aug-Oct 

1966), Larry Chance, (918) 245-5762, 

Ichancel 31 3@juno.com 
Records Office Swing Shift USN Hosp 

Chelsea, MA (1945-1946), Bud Robbins, 

(707) 433-4917, hburgbud2@aol.com 
USAAF Base (Blythe, CA, 1943), H.E. 

Harvey, (479) 754-3938 
USAF Basic Tng Fit 380 (Lackland 

AFB, San Antonio, Apr-June 1972), 

David G. Goodman, (203) 379-0022, 

goodmansarge@aol.com 
USAFIT Det 1 (Syracuse Univ, NY, Jan 

1952-Feb 1955), John Deiss, (941) 488- 

2114 

USS Baxter APA 94 (1943-1946), Bill Gruver, 

(602) 942-7705 
USS Bon Homme Richard CV 31 
USS Crook County LST 61 1 (Eriwetok & 

Bikini, 1956), Ed Dyer, (262) 551-7616, 

ead174@webtv.net 
USS Gherardi DMS 30, H.R. Hayes, (727) 

585-8175 

USS Intrepid CVA 1 1 2nd Div (1955- 

1963), Chuck Coppess, (219) 762-8714, 

w51 47956@yahoo.com 
USS LCT 6-1016, 1022 (Philippines, 1944- 

1945), Henry Kellogg, (405) 354-2594 
USS LST 379 (1943-1946), Edmund G. 

Rose, (508) 995-9310 
USS LST 924 (South Pacific, WWII), Don 

Pigman, (954) 942-7310, pigsapoppin@ 

aol.com 

USS Oriskany CV 34 (V-2 Div, Cats & AG, 
1950-1955), Ron Sculley, (814) 866-5214, 
rsculleyabl @aol.com 

USS Santee CVE 29 (1943), Gerald R. 
Lawrence, (909) 279-6196 

USS Saratoga CVA 60 (V-3 Div, 1963-1965), 



James Anselmo, (504) 888-3849 
USS Snowden DE 246, Cape May, NJ, 

10/21-24, Jack Coyle, (732) 257-8031, 

atlasinn2@msn.com 
USS Vermilion AKA 107 (1950-1953), 

Frank L. "Pete" Robb, (402) 330-4729, 

frankrobb@webtv.net 
Wakeman Gen Hosp (Camp Atterbury, IN, 

1945-1946), John E. Samsa, (724) 667- 

7209, jesamsa@msn.com 
Whiting Field Commissary (Milton, FL, 

1953-1955), Richard Anderson, (608) 

873-6918 



TAPS 



William J. Chisholm, Dept. of Colorado. 

Nat'l Sec. Tng. Cmte. Memb. 1961-1963, 
Nat'l Employment Cmte. Chmn. 1962-1968, 
Dept. Cmdr. 1964-1965 and Alt. Nat'l Exec. 
Cmte. Memb. 1967-1969. 

Stanley A. Hanson, Dept. of Colorado. Nat'l 
Americanism Cncl. Vice Chmn. 1978-1987 
and Nat'l Defense Civil Preparedness Cmte. 
Memb. 1988-2000. 

E.H. Narmour Jr., Dept. of Texas. Nat'l 
Mbrshp. & Post Activ. Cmte. Memb. 
1963-1968, Nat'l Rehab. Cmsn. Advisory 
Board Memb. 1965-1966, Nat'l Sec. Cncl. 
Vice Chmn. 1982-1984, Nat'l Distinguished 
Guests Cmte. Chmn. 1984-1987, Dept. 
Cmdr. 1987-1988, Nat'l Americanism Cncl. 
Memb. 1988-1990 and Nat'l Distinguished 
Guests Cmte. Vice Chmn. 1990-1993. 

Marvin W. Roth, Dept. of Wisconsin. Nat'l 
Distinguished Guests Cmte. Memb. 1956- 
1959, 1960-1961 and 1962-1964, Nat'l Housing 
Cmte. Memb. 1958-1959, Nat'l Mbrshp. & Post 
Activ. Cmte. Memb. 1958-1959, Dept. Cmdr. 
1960-1961 , Nat'l Public Relations Cmsn. Nat'l 
Cmdr.'s Rep. 1961-1962, Alt. Nat'l Exec. Cmte. 
Memb. 1962-1964, Nat'l Sec. Cncl. Vice Chmn. 
1965-1967, Nat'l Vice Cmdr. 1967-1968, Nat'l 
Foreign Relations Cncl. Chmn. 1969-1970, 
Nat'l Employment Cmte. Cons. 1971-1979, 
Nat'l Foreign Relations Cmsn. Cons. 1979- 
1980, Nat'l Foreign Relations Cmsn. Memb. 
1980-1983 and Nat'l Public Relations Cmsn. 
Memb. 1983-2002. 
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SEND ADVERTISING COPY AND REMITTANCE TO: 
Joan Rizzo, Classified Advertising, The American 
Legion Magazine, c/o Fox Associates, Inc., 347 
5th Ave., Suite 1110, New York, NY 10016. (212) 
725-2106, FAX (212) 779-1928. All classified 
advertising is payable in advance by check or 
money order. Please make remittance payable 
to "The American Legion Magazine." RATES: 
$24 per word. Count street addresses and box 
numbers as two words; all city, state and zip 
codes as three words. CIRCULATION: 2,550,000 
per month. DEADLINE: Advertising copy must 
be received 60 days before cover date of issue 
desired. All advertisements are accepted at the 

discretion of the publisher. 

APPAREL 



SUSPENDERS. Patented "no-slip clip." Catalog, 
(800) 700-4515, www.suspenders.com. 

BOOKS & MAGAZINES 



BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR. Ivy House Pub- 
lishing Group. Write: 5122 Bur Oak Circle, Dept. 
AL, Raleigh, NC 27612, (800) 948-2786. 

CASINO SUPPLIES/PLAYING CARPS 

DRINK TOKENS. Catalog, (800) 233-0828. 
COINS & COLLECTIBLES 



BUFFALO SOLDIERS: Limited edition prints, 
statues- Buffalo Soldiers, Civil War, Tuskegee Air- 
men, Black Western. Brochures, $3: P8<L Enter- 
prises, (301) 449-5730, www.buffalosoldier.nu. 

FLAGS/FLAG POLES 

BUX-MONT FLAGS/FLAG POLE COMPANY Vet- 
eran discounts, all service flags, gift certificates, 
(866) 675-1040. 



EMBLEMS 

WWII RUPTURED DUCK copied in 14K gold, $125, 
(877) 684-8640. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CIGARETTES AT DISCOUNT PRICES. Call toll-free, 
(877) 945-0862. Volume discounts, free shipping, 
free lighters. 

CIGARETTES START $9.75! Easy, fast, friendly, 
(877) 945-0704. 

OF INTEREST TO ALL 

AFFORDABLE CIGARETTES Starting at $10.99. 
Call (800) 542-6042, www.1SingleFeather.com 

WWW.AMERICANSPIRITMERCHANDISE.COM. 

WWW.NOBLEEAGLEBALL.COM. 

PERSONALS 

MEET NICE SINGLES. Free catalog, (931) 879- 
4625. 

WWW.ASIAN-WOMEN.COM, (808) 325-7707. 

WANTED 

OLD GUITARS, (800) 451-9728. 

HELMETS, (215)357-9060. 

BOY SCOUT PATCHES, (940) 455-2519. 

SWORDS, (800) 798-6167. 

WINE & BEER MAKING 

FREE CATALOG, (800) 841-7404. Kraus, 
Box 7850-LM, Independence, MO 64054, 
www.eckraus.com/offers/lm.asp. 



LEGION SHOPPER 



integrity i quality i solutions 




Integrity, Quality, Solutions: 

these are the promises Atlas Van Lines 
makes to The American Legion family - 
whether you are moving within the 
same state or across the country. 

• Minimum 55% discount 
on interstate shipments 

. FREE estimate 

• FREE valuation for 
up to $75,000 

• Atlas' worldwide network 



Iml 



1-800-211-5379 

(Call Ed Anderson Today!) 

ed.anderson@imlachgroup.com 
Imlach Movers of Ohio 

1919 N. Ridge Rd, Lorain, OH 44055 
www.imlachgroup.com 




Interstate Agent for Atlas 




Palmer's one-hand operated, double & 
single seat 3 wheelers are Gear driven. 
. + FREE BROCHURE ♦ 

Call 800-847-1304 ^ 

J VW PALMER INDUSTRIES *> rt 73 

\<L<k DEPT. 5707ACZ \P ' 
W ENDICOTT NY 13763 

ALSO PEDAL / ELECTRIC 1 & 2 SEATERS & 
HANDCYCLES, ELECTRIC KIT FOR TRIKES 

Visit us at our Web Site: www.palmerind.com 



FLAGS • POLES • FLAGS* POLES • FLAGS • POLES < 



FLAG & BANNER SUPPLY 

•Top Quality ^ discounts to organizations 
•Heavy Duty «a& Full Line of Flags & Banners 
•All U.S. Made Wnc& New & Complete Catalogue 

CalHor quotes on 1 ^^1-8fl(W26-FLAG (3524) 
flagpole discounts V *^ L 0CAL 740-335-7730 Also eves I 



FLAGS • POLES •FLAGS* POLES • FLAGS • POLES 




IMPOTENCE 

IMP<S£yML 

• VACUUM THERAPY SYSTEM 

• 95% SUCCESS 

• FDA AND MEDICARE APPROVED 

Osco Savon Eckerd 

FOR FREE INFORMATION CALL: 

1-800- 475-3091 



HEARING AIDS 

UP TO 60% SAVINGS 



30-DAY 
TRIAL 

TRY 
BEFORE 
YOU BUY 

GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES! 

• ALL MAKES & MODELS • TERMS ARRANGED 
. 30 YRS. EXPERIENCE • ALL MAKE REPAIRS 
• CUSTOM INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS . 

FOR FREE INFORMATION CALL: 

1-800-323-1212 

We're the oldest, biggest and best 

LLOYDS, DEPT. AL BOX 1645, ROCKFORD, IL 61110 



FREE Software 



For Increased Button Profits with 

Badcye-A-Minit 

Expand your profitability with Badge-A-Minit buttons. Using our 
FREE Button Builder software — a $19.95 value - 
you can create customized buttons for 
customers. Buttons cost less than 160 
to make and can be sold for $1 or 
more. Your Starter Kit is only $29.95 
and contains everything you need 
to get started, including the 
Button Builder software. 
Request your FREE L «Bfw j 
catalog or order today! 



A treasured 
symbol of your 
service 





Choose from over 140 different rings 
Classic Military Rings are in a different 
league from typical service rings. They're 
proudly worn by over 22,000 servicemen and 
women, both active duty and veterans. 

Call today for a FREE color catalog: 
1-503-731-9256 (24 hr. recorded 
message). Or write: Classic Military Rings, 
435 SE 85th Dept. A-903, Portland OR 97216. 



www.ClassicRings.com | Code A-903 j 




AWARD CASES 

ALSO MEDALS AND RIBBONS 
SoHd hardwood, gunstock walnut finish. Full 1 " 
between glass and black, blue, red or white 
velvety mounting board. 5"x7" -$18.95, 
8"x1Cr -$24.95, 11 'x14" -$29.95, 
14"x20 ff - $39.95, 20 *x24" -$59.95. Add 
$5.00 shipping per case. (No PO. Boxes) 
R.ANDREW FULLER COMPANY 

Box 2071-L, Pawtucket, Rl 02861 
VISA/MCAccepted (WrrteforFREECatalog) 




Estate Liquidation 
^Original U.S. Gov't 

| Morgan Silver 
Dollars 

All Coins 
!at least 100 
Years Old 



We are liquidating 4,555 original 90% Silver Morgan 
Dollars dated between 1878-1900, from the San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Philadelphia mint. Coins in 
this estate remain unsorted and grade fine to average cir- 
culated. Price valid only while supplies last. Our choice of 
dates. 30 Day Guarantee. Minimum 5 coins. 

5 Coins $64.75+$7 (S&H) Total $71.75 

10 Coins $129.50+$9(S&H) Total .... $138.50 
20 Coins $259.00+$ 12(S&H) Total . . . $271.00 
50 Coins $647.50+$25(S&H) Total . . . $672.50 
100 Coins $1295.00+$40(S&H) Total $1,335.00 

Eastern Numismatics Inc 

642 Franklin Ave Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

1-800-835-0008 



Credit Cards 
Accepted 



MEN'S WIDE SHOES 



EEE-EEEEEE, SIZES 5-13 

• FREE catalog 

• High quality 

• 200 styles 

HITCHCOCK SHOESJNC. 

Dept. 5G Hingham, MA 02043 
1 -&00-992- Wl DE www. wideshoes. co m 




LOUD & CLEAR 



The popular 
CL-40 telephone 
amplifies sounds 
up to 40 decibels. 




♦HARRIS 



COMMUNICATION 



Free Catalog 
WALKER I 1 -800-825-6758 

AM ERI PHONE www.harriscomm.com 



Products to Help You Hear Better 



CHOICE OF SPECIAL FORCES IN 
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all toll-free: www.maxatvs.com 

-800-255-251 1 Recreatives Industries Inc. 



MOVING???? 





•HAT PINS'MEDALS* 

09 



• FREE COLOR CATALOG 

• 2500+ Military Designs 

• Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines 

• Call now! Toll-free! 

1 -888-223- 1 1 59 | 

• Custom pins & patches available. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. 




f Hoover's Mfg., Co. 

'.Box 547 Al_, Peru, ll_ 61354 
Fax: 1-815-223-1499 



wwwjnilitarymatters.com 



Need Sleep? ^ 

■mimiirr 




SAVE HUNDREDS! 
• 45 DAY TRIAL! 



CALL OR WRITE: 

RHODES HEARING 

201 R11 OHIO ST., 
Brookport, IL 62910 
-800-320-3300 EXT R1 



roil 

5^800401-8692 

r Or write to: Sleep Comfort Adjustable Beds 
15950 Bernardo Center Dr., #B, San Diego, CA 92127 

www.sleep-comfort.com 



Panels 
Home/Office Accessories 
Full Design & Layout 
Services 

email: hurleyobw@aol.com 



www.originalbooks.net • 800-722-1194 





60% MORE JUICE 

FROM YOUR APPLES 

The Secret is the "APPLE 
EATER" grinder which reduces 
the fruit to a fine pulp. Has 
stainless steel knives and will 
grind a box of whole apples in 
less than five minutes. Makes 2 
to 3 gallons of cider per tub. 
Heavy 1 1/2" acme screw and 
cast iron cross beam All hard- 
wood construction. Four mod- 
els from single tubs to double 
tub. Completely assembled or 
low cost kits. Send $1 .00 or 
call 913-849-3103 for catalog 

HAPPY VALLEY 
RANCH 

16577 W327 DEPTAL 
PAOLA, KS 66071 



IMPOTENCE IS 
TREATABLE ... 
AND COVERED 
BY MEDICARE! 

You can enjoy 
happy, normal marital relations once again, 
no matter what the cause of your erectile 
dysfunction: diabetes, prostate, high blood 
pressure or other medical condition. If 
you've tried Viagra and it hasn't worked, 
this mechanical treatment is guaranteed or 
your money back! Dispensed 
only with doctor's prescrip- 
tion. Call for details: 

1-800-595-0228 



MEN...L00K TALLER! 



ELEVATORS. . .Shoes that make you appear 
up to 3" taller. Over 100 styles. Money Back 
Guarantee. Hidden height increaser inside 
shoes. Making men taller since 1939. Call 
or write for FREE color catalog. 
www.elevatorshoes.com/9jTtm 

ELEVATORS® 1 

RICHLEESHOECO., DEPT. AL39 
P.O. BOX 3566, FREDERICK, MD 21705 



1-800-343-3810 




Enjoy an active 
rewarding lifestyle! 

Scooter Lifts & Ramps Available. 
Quality & Savings You Deserve! 

1-800-229-1317 
Scooter Discounters 




northAmerican Offers 
Moving Discounts 

save $$$ 

On Your Next 
Interstate Move! 

North American Van Lines offers 
American Legion members discounts 
on interstate moves. (Long Distance 
State to State). Let North American, 
the world's largest professional mover, 
transport your household goods with 
moving services to meet every need 
and budget. In addition to a discount, 
you will receive up to $50,000 coverage 
on your household goods at no charge. 

For more information or a free 
estimate call: North American Van 
Lines/Moving Solutions. 

1-800-524-5533 

Email: andy2828@aol.com 



2 SEAT BIKE 

DRIVES LIKE A CAR . 

• Easy to Pedal 

• Multi-Speed 

• 1,2 &4Seaters 

• Optional Electric Motor\ 

1-800-974-6233 Ext. 3386 • www.4wc.com/#3386 
nilAUnc r /fin Dept. 3386 • 125 Rhoades Lane 
IttlWIIW UIK Hendersonville. Tennessee 37075 




1 

CO 

o 


J.S. 


■1 FREE RIBBON BAR MOUNTING SERVICE 
mf EXPERT ASSISTANCE, FAST DELIVERY 

FTOLL FREE TEL: 800-864-5062 




1 




f VETS SUPPLY LINE 
L 10550 CO. RD 81, #218 


1 


O 
Q 




W MAPLE GROVE, MN 55369 

SEND $1 .00 FOR OUR 48 PAGE CATALOG 


m 

CO 


CUSTOM BALL CAPS-NAVY SHIP CAPS 


WEB SITE: www.vetssupplyline.com 



Loose Dentures? 



9 



| PERMA-SOFT II 

| Professionally reline your 
| Dentures inexpensively at Home! 
I One application lasts tip to 2 years. 
I Tightens, Cushions and Stops Gum Shrinkage! 
| FREE Brochure Call: 1-800-988-9194 or Write: 
I Perma Lnbs, P.O. Box 134-L • Millersburg, Ohio 446S4. 




Hearing Aids ! Free Catalog 



Save Up To 70% 
Ph.312-201-1116 
Monroe Hearin2 



Box A-3976 Dept.L Chicago,!! 60690 
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Average age during tour: 19 

Racial percentages: 88.4 Caucasian or Hispanic 
10.6 black 
1 other 

Draft percentage: 25 

Honorable discharge percentage: 97 

Percentage of servicemembers with 
at least a high school education: 79 

Economic status percentages: 76 - lower or middle family income level 

75 - family income above poverty level 
50- middle income levels 

TOTAL FORCE (1961-1975) 

Active duty during Vietnam era: 9,087,000 (9.7 percent of their generation) 

Served in Vietnam's borders: 2,594,000 

(40 percent to 60 percent exposed to combat) 

Served in Southeast Asia and offshore: 3,403,100 

Women in Vietnam: 7,484 (83.5 percent were nurses) 

Peak troop strength in Vietnam: 543,482 (April 30, 1969) 

CASUALTIES 

Hostile deaths: 47,378 

Nonhostile deaths: 10,800 

Wounded: 303,704 

Severely disabled: 75,000 

Lost limbs: 1,081 

Married men killed: 17,539 

Nurses killed: 8 

Draftees killed: 17,725 (30.4 percent ofKlAs) 

Race percentages of KIA: 86.8 Caucasian or Hispanic 
12.1 black 
1.1 other 

Average age of KIA: 2311 

Highest state death rate: West Virginia - 84.1 men per 100,000 
(national average 58.9) 




Sources: DoD & National Archives 
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W Asbestos 
tejCancer Hits 
Former 
Sailors 



Many sailors who served their country proudly aboard 
ships in the World War II, Korean, and Vietnam War eras, 
are now being diagnosed with asbestos-related cancers. 



For Compensation Information: 

FREE PACKET for mesothelioma 
or lung cancer, diagnosis/death, 
please contact: 



The David Law Firm* 




"Defeating today's Goliaths' 



Toll Free 1-800-998-9729 

Email: info@thedavidlawfirm.com 
www.asbestos-attorney.com/n4658 



(Law Offices of Jonathan David, P.C.*) 
10655 Six Pines Drive, #260 
The Woodlands, TX 77380 
(Greater Houston Area) 

Handling cases nationwide with 
local co-counsel in state of filing. 



N Licensed by the Supreme Court of Texas. 
Not Certified by the Texas Board of Legal Specialization. 



For Medical Information: 

FREE PACKET for mesothelioma 
patients, please contact: 



Mesothelioma Web 

Hope * Support * Help 



Toll Free 1-877-367-6376 

Email: info@mesotheliomaweb.org 
www.mesotheliomaweb.org/n4658 



The most comprehensive 
resource for Mesothelioma 
patients and their families. 



Strong, robust! 
I • Warm as a wood stove! 
• Six handsome plaids! 
Four for only 29.99 - 
And FREE Postage! 

I Paul Bunyan himself never had a sturdier, 
softer, more rugged flannel shirt! 

Handsome, color rich plaids in brushed 
ultra-soft cotton/polyester flannel that feels | 
so warm and soothing next to the skin. 
1 2 Handy chest pockets, matching buttons, 
j adjustable cuffs. Easy machine wash and 
| wear. Now you can take a little bit of that 
'ol country comfort with you wherever you 
I go — order today! The Postage is FREE! 



FLANNEL SHIRTS 
FREE Postage! 

1 4 onl y 29 



99* 

w w 5 for 36.30 
6 for 42.85 



I Haband 

| 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., Peckville, PA 18452 | 

| Send shirts. I enclose $ 

| purchase price plus ^>§S^toward postage. 

j GA residents add sales tax FftEE POStSCJQ ^ 



*Big Men Sizes (just $2 more each): 
2XL(50-52) 3XL(54-56) 4XL(58-60) 
TALL Sizes (just $2 more each): LT(42-44)p 
XLT(46-48) 2XLT(50-52) 3XLT(54-56) 



□ Check 



VISA □ 



□ 



i Card #_ 



Imported 



. Exp.: 



| Mr. Mrs. Ms. 

| Address 

City & State _ 



7TW-12505 


WHAT 
SIZE? 


HOW 
MANY? 


PA 


LIGHT BLUE 






PQ 


BURGUNDY 






11 


GREEN 






PC 


NAVY 






PV 


GREY 






4V 


BROWN/TAN 







. Apt. # . 



Zip. 



Now in 
BIG and 
TALL 

, sizes! 



r 



1-800-543-4810 



